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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
Devils Busy in Our Pacific ‘‘Paradise” 


ORROR PILES ON HORROR and shock follows 
shock as the cables sizzle with details of the revolting 
tragedy in ‘‘the Paradise of the Pacifie’’-—Honolulu. 

Savage, even fiendish, is the many-sided drama enacted against 

the background of Honolulu’s tranquil loveliness, beginning with 

a gang’s criminal attack upon a young, socially prominent Ameri- 
can woman, and reaching its climax when her mother and hus- 
.band, both with distinguished connections, are seized by police 
and accused of a bathtub 
murder for revenge. 

Garden spot of the world, 
Mekka of tourists, unattain- 
able land of dreams to a legion 
of the hopeless, Honolulu now 
gains a new, but darker, fame 
as the American press prints 
thousands of columns and 
roaring head-lines about the 
tragedy and the conditions 
from which it sprang. 

The lid was blown off Hono- 
lulu’s simmering scandal when 
the gang victim’s mother and 
her husband, a Navy lieu- 
tenant, were caught driving 
‘along a road with the sheeted 
corpse of one of the accused 

-men in their car. An avalanche 
of words broke loose. _Charges 
are hurled that many women 
have been attacked, that Hon- 
olulu is unsafe for white 
women, that island authority 
has broken down, that the 
police are incompetent, and 

~ hoodlums run wild. And to all 
the charges hot denials are 

‘made. These developments quickly followed the killing, we 
read: 


International 


pictured at their wedding in 


Honolulu was in a state of semimartial law as race outbreaks 
were feared. 

The United States Senate, after an uproar, directed Attorney- 
General Mitchell to investigate conditions in the island. 

‘The Navy Department ordered the fleet not to visit Honolulu 
during February maneuvers. ; 
- President Hoover and the Cabinet conferred on the situation. 

An extra session of the island Legislature was called to remedy 
police conditions. 


Arg. this was precipitated by the mere fact that Mrs. Thomas 
H. Massie, twenty, wife of a Navy lieutenant, became bored at 
‘a café party, last September 12, and decided to take a walk, alone. 
A short distance from the café, as the story is recounted by 
- Rear-Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., commandant of the Fourteenth 
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In the Honolulu Tragedy 


Lieut. Thomas H. Massie and his wife, the former Thalia Fortescue, 


victim of a Honolulu gang attack and her husband is accused 
of murdering one of its members. 
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Naval District, she was seized by two men and carried to an auto- 
mobile in which were three others. 

_ The car drove on to a lonely section and turned off among the 
trees. There Mrs. Massie was attacked by each of the men. 
When they released her she made her way back to the road 
and was taken home by a motorist. From the beating inflicted 
she suffered two fractures of the jaw, her nose was swollen and 
bleeding, and she was bruised from head to foot. Asa result 
of the attack she had to un- 
dergo an operation. 


Or the five men arrested, the 
next day, Mrs. Massie identi- 
fied four as her assailants, 
Admiral Stirling tells us. Those 
heldwere Horace Ida and David 
Takai, Japanese; Benny Aha- 
kuelo and Joseph Kahahawai, 
Hawaiians, and Henry Chang, 
Chinese. The men are Ameri- 
can citizens but of the extrac- 
tion indicated. Chang, Aha- 
kuelo and Kahahawai_ have 
criminal records, we read. 

After the men had been in- 
dicted, William H. Heen, terri- 
torial Senator, and William B. 
Pittman, brother of Senator 
Key Pittman of Nevada, were 
announced as counsel for four 
of the defendants, and Admiral 
Stirling adds 2 

“Tt is understood that these 
two men are being paid. fees 
Massie was the of several thousand dollars 
each. The source of this money 
is not known, but it injected 
the first knowledge of an un- 
known but powerful—at least financially—influence supporting 
the defendants.” 


PS INAS: 


Conrinuine, the report tells us that the trial began on Novem- 
ber 16, continued three weeks, and ended in a mistrial when the 
jury, after deliberating ninety-seven hours, failed to agree. 

Admiral Stirling then makes the charge that forty cases of 
criminal assault were investigated by physicians at the Hono- 
lulu Emergency Hospital in the first eleven months of 1931, a 
charge that is flatly denied. 

Turning back to the main drama, we read that Ida, one of the 
defendants, was seized in a street by a group of about twenty 
men, driven ten miles in an automobile, and severely beaten. 

Then came the climax—the abduction and slaying of Kaha- 
hawai, on January 8. Official Washington and high social circles 
at the capital and in New York were shocked by the news. 
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Accused of murder besides Lieutenant Massie is his mother-in- 
law, the wife of Major Granville Roland Fortescue, soldier, war- 
correspondent, author, and a cousin by adoption of the late 
President Roosevelt, whom he served as military aide at the 
White House. The wedding of Thalia Fortescue to Lieutenant 
Massie, in’ Washington Cathedral, in 1927, we read, was a 
notable social event. 

Held with Mrs. Fortescue and Lieutenant Massie are two 
enlisted men, E. J. Lord and Albert O. Jones. All are accused 
of first degree murder. 
hahawai was abductea by a 
ruse—served with a fake war- 
rant, it is charged. 

“The killing was prear- 
ranged,’ declared Assistant 
City Attorney Wight, of 
Honolulu, as quoted by the 
United Press correspondent: 


Ka- 


““T believe Mrs. Fortescue 
and Massie arranged for aid 
of the enlisted men. They 
knew that Kahahawai, out 
on bail since the jury was 
deadlocked in his assault 
trial, reported atthe court- 
house every morning. 

“Mrs. Fortescue admits 
being parked in front of the 
court-house when Kahaha- 
wai was kidnaped. In my 

. opinion, and I believe evi- 
dence will substantiate it, she 
was there for the purpose of 
pointing Kahahawai out to 
the enlisted men, who were 
in a sedan. When they ab- 
ducted him, she followed them 
in her motor-car. The two 

cars went to ‘the Massie home. There Kahahawai was killed. 

““A cap which the victim wore was found there, together with 
many other bloody articles. They put Kahahawai, fully clothed, 
into a bathtub full of water, then shot him. His wet clothes were 
found beside his sheet-eneased body in the Fortescue motor-car 
when Mrs. Fortescue, Massie, and E. J. Lord, an enlisted man, 
were captured.” 


Wide World 


Society Was Shocked 


By her arrest on a murder charge 
—Mrs. Granville Roland Fortes- 
cue, mother of Mrs. Massie. 


Howotuis seethed with excitement. Sailors were restricted to 
their quarters in fear of street riots. Infantry troops were re- 
ported held in readiness for the declaration of martiallaw. Mrs. 
Fortescue and the others accused, refusing to talk, were turned 
over to Naval authorities and taken aboard the old war-ship Alton. 

A thunderous debate rages in the press. 

“The most serious aspects of the general situation,’ says 
Admiral Stirling, ‘“‘are the inefficiency of the police due to the 
system of political appointments, the lack of a qualified man or 
men to conduct the prosecution, and that the persons of mixed 
blood who have been selected as jurymen in rape cases have 
shown such apathy toward the crime that a just verdict is 
doubtful.” 

Referring to the report of forty assault cases, United States 
Senator Harris declared: 


“T think the Governor (Lawrence M. Judd) has been derelict 
ia his duty not to call this matter to the attention of Congress, 
or the chairman of the committee, so that Congress could have 
taken some action to prevent the terrible conditions existing in 
_ the Territory. I think they are a disgrace to the Government.” 


But Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, whose department has 
jurisdiction of the Hawaiian islands, asserted: 

“T have received werd from Governor Judd to the effect that 
the situation is well in hand. I have every confidence in the 


ability of Governor Judd and the civil authorities to handle the 
situation.” 


The charge that law and order have collapsed in Honolulu 
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is unwarranted, declared Victor S. K. Houston, delegate in 
Congress from Hawaii. 


Anew seine reports of Naval authorities that forty women 
had been criminally attacked here within a year,” cables the 
Associated Press correspondent at Honolulu, ‘‘ Prosecutor Wight 
said he had investigated and found but seven cases involving 
violence, with sixty-three not involving violence.”” Mr. Wight 
also denied the accusation that the Judge’s charge to the jury in 
the Massie case was a “‘ thinly ; 
veiled instruction to acquit.” ee ; 

Fight hundred citizens, | 
gathered at a mass meeting, 
formed the Honolulu Citizens’ 
Organization for Good Gov- | 
The meeting re- | 
fused to approve the pro- 
posed United States Senate | 
investigation of conditions in 
Hawaii. 

Other reactions in Hono- 
lulu are noted by the United 
Press: 


ernment. 


fede 


““Members of the American 
Legion adopted resolutions 
saying that unless action is 
taken to apprehend the crim- 
inals responsible for the Mas- 
sie case, they will be forced 
to ‘issue the facts that Hon- 
olulu is not safe for visitors, 
especially women.’ 

“Reports of plans at Wash- 
ington for a Congressional in- 
vestigation of conditions in 
Hawaii were welcomed in 
many quarters. There was no 
complaint from any officials. There were complaints, however, 
that erroneous reports of conditions in Honolulu had been cir-— 
culated abroad. 

“Mayor George Wright of Honolulu asserted his belief that 
a government inquiry would ‘reveal that Honolulu is as well — 
conducted, if not better, than the average American city.’”’ P 
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Under Fire 


In the Honolulu scandal—Gov. 
Lawrence M. Judd, whose ad- 
ministration is attacked. 


F URTHER evidence of the mixed feelings and opinions of Hono- 
lulu citizens is indicated by editorial opinion cabled to THE 
Lirprary Dicrest. Says The Star Bulletin: 


“The demand isn’t that any exterior organization, or group — 
or influence come here to do what we ourselves should do. 
“There is no contention whatever that the entire law-enforcing _ 
structure has broken down.” 


But the Honolulu Advertiser asserts: 


“We agree with the contention that our polities and poli- 
ticians are largely responsible for the present breakdown.” 


Quotations from a few typical editorials will give the trend 
of press comment here. 
Blazing in wrath, the New York Evening Post declares tha q 
President Hoover ‘‘should remove the weakling, Governor Judd, 
his appointee,” and declare martial law. 
Furthermore, it asserts that no one could read Admiral 
Stirling’s account of the Massie case ‘“‘without knowing that 
the only possible degree of reparation lies in the deaths of the 
dogs who committed the crime.” 
“The grief of the husband and the mother is easy to under 
stand,” says the Hartford Courant, ‘‘but resort to the “un- 
written law’ can not be justified.” = 
And the Washington Post, speaking of the general situation 


““Tf the strong arm of Uncle Sam is needed to clean out th his 
hotbed of vice, Congress should not hesitate to use it.” a r 
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N “OUTLAW,” a nation ‘‘dominated by an arrogant 
military clique.” 
Such characterizations of Japan appeared more and 
is frequently in our press alongside of protestations of friend- 
| ship and appeals for an understanding of Japan’s problems as 
!“Chinchow took it on the chin’’—a Floyd Gibbons phrase. 
They continued as editors contemplated Secretary Stimson’s 
{reminder to Japan that we expect her to live up to her treaty 
| obligations. 
| For history has been manufactured very rapidly in the Far 
| East since Christmas. Late in December, we recall, J apan told 
| the world how banditry and disorder compelled her to take 
| strong measures in Manchuria, and Premier Inukai said em- 
| phatically that Japan doesn’t want Manchuria. 
But in the meantime the Japanese steam-roller was moving 
) westward. Town after town was taken until the Japanese 
| forces just missed holding a New Year’s celebration in Chinchow, 
whose inhabitants on the second of January made a great show 
of welcoming the invaders, displaying crude, hastily-made 
Japanese flags from windows and doorways along the drab and 
grimy streets. 

Nor did the steam-roller stop there. In five days more Japa- 
: nese troops were entering Shanhaikwan, where the Great Wall 
) comes down to the sea, separating the province of Manchuria 
from China proper. General Honjo had reached his Rubicon. 

And while these events were taking place, China’s govern- 
ment was reorganizing itself, and was announcing that that 
little matter of abolishing extraterritoriality could wait awhile; 
Chinese generals were talking fight; and round on the other 
side of the world, the League of Nations announced that our 
General McCoy would serve as the fifth member of its com- 
mission of five to investigate the Manchurian problem on the 
spot. 

Then, on the very day that the Japanese went into Shanhaik- 
wan, our Secretary Stimson sent out his history-making note to 
the governments of China and Japan. He told them of his 
confidence that the League of Nations Commission would 
“facilitate an ultimate solution of the difficulties now existing 
between China and Japan.’’ But he went on to say that our 
Government had a little duty of its own to perform, that ‘it 
ean not admit the legality of any situation de facto,” or recognize 
any treaty or agreement which would impair any of our treaty 
rights in China, ‘‘including those which relate to the sovereignty, 
the independence or the territorial and administrative integrity 
of the Republic of China, or to the international policy relative 
to China, commonly known as the open-door policy.’ Also 
that our Government would recognize no situation or agreement 
brought about by any means contrary to the obligations of the 
Kellogg pact. 

The next day the Japanese received the note, and the Japanese 
Cabinet resigned—the day after they decided to stay in office, 
the crisis being officially attributed to an abortive attempt on the 
Mikado’s life. 


J APANESE opinion, according to an unnamed Foreign Office 
spokesman quoted by Hugh Byas of the New York Times, holds 
that there is no question of China’s administrative or territorial 
integrity since the Nanking Government never, as the Japanese 
see it, exercised administration over Manchuria. Furthermore, 
“the Nine-Power Treaty contemplates China under a single 
government, but it has a collection of five or six different rulers.” 
And as for the open door, Japan asks ‘‘ whether governmental 
chaos promotes international trade.” As the Times corre- 
‘spondent understands it, ‘‘Japan’s main objective is to have 
Manchuria under a non-militarist Chinese government which 
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Telling Tokyo Where We Stand 


can maintain order and will not obstruct Japanese economic 
enterprises.”’ 


Sts is the record, and now to see what our editors think about 
it all. Here are a large number of dailies, including the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, Hartford Courant, Newark News, Balti- 
more Age-Herald, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
New York Times, and Toledo Times, 
which feel that public opinion heartily approves of what Mr. 
Stimson said. As the Louisville Times exclaims enthusiastically: 
“That is talking turkey!”” The Providence Journal even thinks 


Sun, Birmingham 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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The Japanese Beetle 
—Talburt in the Washington ‘‘Daily News.” 


that the note ‘‘is one of clear and far-reaching importance in the 
history of twentieth-century diplomacy.’ The Grand Rapids 
Press considers it ‘‘an act of far greater portent than the invoking 
of the League of Nations Covenant.” The Newark News is 
inclined to think that Mr. Stimson has furnished the decisive act 
needed to clear up the Manchurian mix-up. 


Now that ‘‘Mr. Stimson has said his piece,’’ the Chicago 
Tribune hopes that ‘‘the State Department will let it rest with 
that and cease sticking pins into Japan’ so that ‘‘the United 
States may recover some of the advantages it lost when it was 
beguiled into the sham maneuvers of the League of Nations.” 

A little more critical, however, is the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which finds Mr. Stimson’s ‘‘belated activity suggestive 
of locking the stable door after the horse has been stolen.” The 
Philadelphia Record prints a satirical editorial with the significant 
title, ‘Don Quixote Stimson and the Japanese Windmill.” 

The State Department’s official explanation of its note is 
printed as follows in the New York Times: 


‘In the first place, of course, we have no desire to question 
Japan’s legitimate treaty rights in Manchuria. We do not in- 
tend to.interfere with them in the slightest degree. In the 
second place, we have no desire to intrude ourselves into any 
settlement which Japan and China may make of their present 
unhappy difficulties, except—and these are the exceptions: 

“First, that nothing in that settlement must impair our 
rights or our citizens’ rights in China as set out in the open- -door 
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poley and in the Nine-Power Treaty, which embodied the 
open-door policy, and, 
“Second, except that the settlement should be not achieved 


by a violation of the methods agreed to in the Kellogg pact.” 


se 

eae but firmly the United States has served notice on 
Japan that this government does not now, nor will it in the 
future, 


recognize the conquest of Manchuria,’’ so William 


Philip Simms sums it up in the Washington News. Two ways 
of looking at the note are possible, writes David Lawrence of the 
Consolidated Press: ‘‘One is that America has merely filed what 
in international practise amounts to a legal warning, or ‘caveat,’ 
and the other is that action of a more serious nature is con- 
templated.”’ And what serious action could be contemplated? 
Well, remarks the Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press— 

“Rather than see Japanese mili- 
tarism trample on China, just when 
the most enlightened Chinese are 
striving hard to get their country 
on a sound basis, the United States 
and. other Western nations should 
resolutely back their views by with- 
drawing their diplomatic represen- 
tatives from Tokyo, perhaps even 
by declaring an economic boyeott 
to reinforce the Chinese boycott.” 


Sou such action would appar- 
ently be favored by the Baltimore 
Sun, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
and Washington News. 

And in an editorial describing 
Japan as ‘“‘an outlaw nation,”’ 
The Nation says it wishes ‘‘that we 
might, in common with other na- 
tions, withdraw our Ambassador 
from Tokyo, precisely as the Italian 
Government once withdrew its 
Ambassador from Washington in 
protest against the lynching of its 
nationals in New Orleans.” 

While the great Powers can not take the field against Japan, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch declares that: 


“They can, however, make things decidedly unpleasant 
diplomatically and commercially for Japan or any other nation 
wilfully bringing down upon itself the wrath of a world still 
bleeding with the wounds of the last great war. 

“Tt is a dangerous game Japan is playing, dangerous alike to 
the world and herself.’’ 


International 


A SLIGHTLY different attitude is shown by the Chicago Daily 
News, which observes that: 


“To remind Japan of its pledges, or to reassert the open-door 
principle, seems harmless enough. But pin-prick notes irritate 
the sensitive and proud Japanese, and stiffen the attitude of the 
dominant military clique. China’s ultimate interests may be 
served better by a policy of patience and discretion, by over- 
looking Japan’s inconsistencies, and letting it restore order and 
security throughout Manchuria.”’ 


The Syracuse Herald considers it ‘‘a recognized fact, attested 
by other than Japanese authorities, that the present Chinese 
Government’s domination in Manchuria has been corrupt and 
inefficient, a cause of peculiarly woeful distress to the native 
masses, and so wretchedly managed that it had to be bolstered 
up with an army as large as it was ill-econtrolled and incompetent.” 
It seems to this New York State paper to be quite ‘‘within the 
probabilities that, now that Japan has attained an end for which 
justification is not wholly lacking, the Neutral Commission of 
the League Council will find her disposed toward an adjustment 
which will leave Manchuria much improved in its internal 
affairs, but unchanged in any vital political status.” 


“| Will Do My Best” 


Says Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, chosen by President 
Hoover for the difficult task of governing the Philippines. 
He is shown here with his daughter, Miss Grace Roosevelt. 
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Theodore Roosevelt's Bigger Job 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT’S APPOINTMENT to the 

Philippines, which his father helped wrest from Spain, 

is approved here as a promotion earned by his adminis-~ 
tration of Porto Rico. 

In the Philippines the reaction is ‘“‘apathetic,” says a Manila 
dispatch to the New York Times, because the Colonel “‘is prac 
tically unknown to the Filipinos.”’ The Manila Bulletin, fearing 
that he may regard his new duties as ‘‘only a stepping-stone in 
his career,’ says admonishingly: ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt or any 
other man who comes to the Philippines should understand that 
he ean not learn his job in a day and accomplish it in a week.’’ 

He succeeds as Governor-Gen- 
eral the popular and _ successful 
Dwight F. Davis, who resigned 
because of his wife’s illness. 

A little shorter and much 
slenderer than his famous father, 
Colonel Roosevelt is deseribed as _ 
“ Rooseveltianly vigorous”’ in man- 
ner, subject to spells of intense 
enthusiasm, rapid in speech, and 
quick in decision. He is 44. 


‘ ’ 


. 


Disauve his two and a half years 
as Governor of Porto Rico he 
learned to speak ‘“‘a good school 
book Spanish, with, say Porto 
Ricans, a MHarvard-English ac- 
cent.”” This will serve him well 
in Manila, where, we are reminded, 
Spanish is still the chief language of 
politics and of debate in the Leg- 
islature. 

In an editorial headed ‘‘ Hats off 
to Teddy,” the Baltimore Sun says 
that he was first picked for political 
preferment because the politicians 
believed that his name was an asset, but ‘‘in Porto Rico he has 
shown administrative ability, tact, understanding of the people, 
keen humanitarian desire to better their condition, and a re- 
sourcefulness that promises well for his work in the more trying 
field to which he now goes.” 

Colonel Roosevelt leaves Porto Rico, notes the New York 
Herald Tribune, “‘with a surplus in its treasury for the first 
time since 1914” and “‘with America’s prestige at its highest 
level in many years.” 

Recalling briefly his earlier record, the correspondents remind 
us that he was a member of the New York State Legislature 
early in life, an assistant secretary of the Navy, an unsuccessful 
candidate for Governor of New York, a valiant soldier in the 
World War, and one of the organizers of the American Legion. 


Onn effect of his new appointment, suggests a Washington 
correspondent, will be to eliminate him from the field of Re- 
publican Vice-Presidential candidates. 

His job in the Philippines, our papers agree, will bring new 
tests of his resourcefulness and diplomacy. As the Dayton 
Journal remarks: 


‘Here he will face many new problems of weight and size. 
“The islands are divided on many questions, including freedom 
from the United States. 
“Leadership is strong, resourceful and courageous and th 
common people are torn in their support of things of which they 
have not been told the real truth. A 
‘Political self-seeking, pseudo-patriotie appeal and obstrue- 
tion are the principal factors in a situation whose outstanding 
features are unrest and doubt.” ee 


~ 
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NFOUNDED ‘BUNK’—that Federal workers are a 
lot of ‘high-paid loafers.’”’ 


So declares their spokesman, Luther C. Steward, 
resident of the National Federation of Federal Employees, in 
pening“a last-ditch fight against plans of certain Congressmen to 
ash government workers’ pay. 
This campaign, tho lively enough in itself, is but one phase of 
le general commotion over economy now stirring Washington. 
‘illions of Americans, forced by the depression to curtail their 
dividual budgets, are waiting to see what Congress will do about 
itting the nation’s expenditures. 
|) Compared with the budget of about $4,000,000,000 and the 
bficit, which is expected to be more than $2,000,000,000, some 
the proposed economies seem almost trivial, some observers 
mark. And they point out that while the average man might 
uink it would be simple to find ways to slash items from the 
1,000,000,000 budget, a large proportion of it can not be pared. 
) For instance, we are told that the principal and interest on the 
blic debt for the fiscal year 1931 amounted to more than a 
ln and that almost a billion was expended for war veterans. 
Now to glance at some of the proposed economies. 
| First, we read, President Hoover urges, for the third time since 
Wy the consolidation of government bureaus “now that econ- 
my absolutely must be the first order in government.” This 
light save as much as $60,000,000 a year, according to newspaper 
timates. 
Retorting, Democrats declare that the President is trying to 
eal their thunder, that his hand has been forced by a decision 
the Democrats to reorganize the Government. 


Nw another economy move, Senator Borah, Republican, Idaho, 
troduces three bills to save $1,108,000 a year in salaries. 

One bill cuts Senators and Representatives from $10,000 to 
,000 a year, the Vice-President from $15,000 to $10,000, and 
ewise the members of the Cabinet. 

Another measure takes away the twenty-cents-a-mile preroga- 
e of members of Congress and certain officials. 

The third bill cuts Farm Board salaries from $12,000 to $9,600. 
Four Representatives introduced bills to slash the pay of 
ederal employees, who number more than 600,000—Harold 
eGugin, Republican, Kansas; Ashton C. Shallenberger, Demo- 
at, Nebraska; Milton C. Gerber, Republican, Oklahoma, and 
obert F. Rich, Republican, Pennsylvania. 

But President Hoover, strongly as he advocates economy, 
+ it be known that he would veto any bill to reduce government 
orkers’ pay. He feels, the correspondents tell us, that such 
tion would impair the efficiency of Federal departments and 
ta bad example to private industry. 

Advocates of the general Federal pay-cut suffered another 
stback when a House committee tabled their proposals. But 
e wage-reduction movement is by no means squelched, we 
ad, and further attempts to put through this legislation are 
ected. One of the major arguments made is that the majority 
all employees have suffered wage-cuts, and that Federal em- 
oyees should fall in line in the interest of economy. 

Those who agree with the President point out that the amount 
ved in this way would be less than 114 per cent. of the Govern- 


ient’s total expenditures. 
Turning to the consolidation of bureaus, a plan which wins 
he support of both Democratic and Republican papers, we find 


. 


Ir. Hoover urging: 
“Outstanding among these reorganizations would be consolida- 
on of all construction activities of the Government under an 


dministrator of public works. ; 
“Other cases are the consolidation of all merchant marine 


etivities into the Department of Commerce, the consolidation of 


_ 
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Flourishing the Economy Ax 


all the conservation activities of the Government, of the Publie 
Health Services, of education activities and other groups on 
the same major purpose under single-headed responsibility. 
“Such action would result in the elimination of many expen- 
Sive agencies and overlap resulting in very great economies. 
These economies would run into many millions.” 


And in another statement Mr. Hoover warns Congress 


“eé . . 
that we can not ‘squander ourselves into prosperity.” 


ieerors give the President stanch support, and agree that now 
is the time to put through these reforms. 
“If this objective ean not be achieved in this period of ad- 
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versity,’’ comments the Providence Journal, ‘it is unlikely that 
any headway can be made when the Government is prosperous.” 
But many papers refuse to go along with Mr. Hoover in his 
opposition to a general wage-cut for Federal workers. 
“The President’s lectures on the necessity of economy in 
government sound pretty hollow,” asserts the Louisville Courzer- 
Journal, ‘‘when he balks at having it begin, like charity, at 


home.” And the Akron Beacon-Journal adds: 


“To maintain a public job-holding caste upon the luxury of 
war-time salaries, and that measured in dollars that have in- 
creased at least 25 per cent. in purchasing power, is not fair to 
the producing interests taxed for its upkeep. 

“Mr. Hoover’s stand may gain the favor of the papsuckers, but 
it will not be popular with millions of taxpayers back home.” 


Equally emphatic is the other side. 

“No excuse can be offered for the drive against government 
employees,” asserts the Washington Post, ‘“‘except the false claim 
of economy.” Adding that “the deficit is not a result of excessive 
salaries,” it says that ‘‘a reduction of Federal pay would be the 
signal for wage-slashing throughout the country.” 

‘As an employer,” says the New York Journal of Commerce, 
“the Government of the United States has never been conspicuous. 
for generosity, and there need be no fear that it will ever overpay 
the rank and file of its employees.” 
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More Than Half a Billion Asked For Naval Increase 


RASHING OF PARTY LINES rises above the noise 
at Washington over the $616,000,000 Navy bill. 

Proposed by the new Chairman of the House Naval 

Affairs Committee, Representative Carl Vinson, Georgia Demo- 

erat, it kicks up a hearing-room battle that echoes in the press. 

Jumping to the support of this Democratic measure, the 
Republican New York Herald Tribune declares: 

“The whole country, regardless of party lines, should be grate- 

ful to Representative Vinson for his straightforward bill providing 

for the upbuilding of the American Navy.” 


But the Louisville Courier-Journal (Ind. Dem.) disagrees: 


es NAVAL POL IC+y 


Associated Press photograph 
He Wants a Bigger Navy 


Representative Carl Vinson, of Georgia, Chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, sponsor of the $616,000,000 Naval bill. 


“There is no reason for the war-time naval-building program 
for the United States, such as proposed by Mr. Vinson.” 


(Gaanome at the Vinson measure, whose brevity alone makes it 
unusual, since it contains fewer than 500 words, the correspon- 
dents tell us that it calls for a ten-year replacement program to 
build the Navy up to the London treaty limitations. And it has 
the solid backing of the Navy. 

“Tt is the sanest naval-construction bill I have ever seen pre- 
sented,’ declared Admiral William Y. Pratt, chief of the Bureau 
of Naval Operations, testifying before the House Committee. 

“In equally positive, if less forceful, words,’’ writes the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
‘Secretary Adams said the bill met fully the approved policies 
of the Navy Department, that it did not violate any of the 
Administration’s treaty or naval holiday commitments, and that 
it would prove more economical and efficient than the present 
method of adopting a new naval program for each year.”’ 

Fireworks broke out at the hearing, we read, when Representa- 
tive James VY. MeClintic, Democrat, Oklahoma, declared Secre- 
tary Adams had admitted that President Hoover had not been 
consulted about the proposed Navy program and— 


“Tf Secretary Adams has not done this, then I can not see how 
he can appear before this committee and act in good faith to the 
President. 

“Tf Secretary Adams is not in accord with the President’s view 
on matters of vital interest to the nation and the world, then, 
following the precedents established by William Jennings Bryan, 
and others, while serving in the Cabinet, he should resign.” 


‘Secretary Adams was on his feet before the clerk completed 
reading the McClintic charges,’ writes the Chicago T'ribune 
correspondent, who quotes the Secretary’s vehement reply: 


‘“‘T want to assure this committee that I am absolutely loya) 
to the President. 

‘“‘T know of no difference between what I have testified to ter 
and the President’s attitude. I have only said here what I haye 
constantly said during the London conference and afterward. 

‘‘T am here with the knowledge of the President that I was 
going to’come here and testify. This bill was not prepared by me 
It is Mr. Vinson’s bill. I resent the implication that I am here ir 
any disloyal attitude toward the President.” 


Other Washington dispatches say that neither the Adminis 
tration nor the Navy Department is backing the measure. 


cles Vinson bill, the most extensive Navy program submittec 
since the World War, and the first attempt to build up our Nayy 
to the London treaty limits, calls for the construction of 12 
vessels, we read. All except two, however, would be replace. 


ments. As summarized by Arthur Hachten, of Universal Service 


‘* Authorized in the bill is 303,190 in new tonnage: 

““Three aircraft carriers—two of about 20,000 tens, one o| 
about 15,200 tons. 

‘*Nine six-inch-gun cruisers, at least one of which is a flying: 
deck cruiser of about 10,000 tons. 

“Thirteen destroyer leaders of about 1,850 tons. 

“Seventy-two destroyers of about 1,500 tons. 

“Twenty-three submarines.” 


Altho the total cost of the ten-year program is $616,000,000 
the expenditure for the next fiscal year is put at $18,000,000 
Revision of the program, through action by the President, i 
made possible in case the arms conference at Geneva next mont 
achieves concrete results. 

As for the yuarrel in the press—‘‘ Any extensive naval a 
by this country at this time is not only unnecessary but actuall 
amounts to taking on burdens through taxation which nobo: 
wants,” declares the Albany Evening News (Ind. Rep.). 

The Vinson bill, asserts the Boston Herald (Rep.) ‘‘represent 


approved by the President.’’ 
pleas for further disarmament will be seriously weakened.” 
Turning to the other side— 


the Philadelphia Record Gene Ren of hurting our positio! 
at Geneva, “‘such a bill puts us in a better bargaining position ft 
the forthcoming disarmament conference.’’ 

“Both common sense and practical necessity dictate full em 
ployment of the privileges accorded this country in the Londo: 
treaty,”’ adds the Providence Journal (Ind. Rep.). Stressing thi 
point, the Washington Hvening Star (Ind.) reminds us that th 
bill “would give the United States not a ton or a gun more 0 
naval strength than the American delegation asked for, fough 
for, and obtained at the London conference of 1930.” i 

Other Powers would have no reason to regard this prograt 
with suspicion, avers the Manchester Union (Ind. Rep.) sin 
they “would know definitely what our naval program is" a 


“Such a knowledge would not be as disturbing as spasmod 
efforts that would be sure to arise in the present state of worl 
unsettlement if some new threat of danger should appear.” — 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 
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5 ; ‘ 
Tue Chinese idea is to keep the Japs on the run by showing 


im how.—Dallas News. 


Most girls have a skin they love to retouch.—Thomaston (Ga.) 
umes. 


Tuis is leap-year, but the stock market seems totally unaware 
f the faet.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


‘Tae bonds of matrimony aren’t. worth much, either, if the 
aterest isn’t kept up.—Publishers Syndicate. 


| Gertine ahead will be fashionable in 1932; it is the year of 
ne Olympic races—Christian Science Monitor. 

j 

| America has too much of everything. No American has 
hough of anything —Dunbar’s Weekly (Phenix). 


| Ir seems silly to continue using ‘‘she” and ‘‘her”’ in referring 
> European nations. The woman, as everybody knows, always 
ays.—Boston Herald. 


|Tue hands across the sea seem to be engaged mainly in 
ulling Uncle Sam’s leg —Ohio 
tate Journal. 


Business must be growing 
| bit peevish over prophet and 
pss.—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


| THe trouble with most of us 
n retrenching is that we want 
». take the ‘‘me”’ out of econ- 
my.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Prosperity will be back 
hen we hear of some red- 
k manufacturer going into 
ankruptey.—Dunbar’s Weekly. 


Us Democrats are enthusi- 
stic about cutting the budget, 
pecially as it’s been going 
ostly to Republicans, any- 
ow.— Dallas News. 


THE way the Japanese are 
oecketing Manchuria’s cities 
nd railways, the contest now 
oing on there is Nippon tuck. 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


H. G. Wattus wants all the nations to have the same kind of 
irency, but we would be satisfied with some kind.—Lynch- 
urg News. 


Tur State Department reminds Japan there’s an ‘‘open door” 
Manchuria. ‘‘Yes,” Japan might reply, ‘‘we found it.”’— 
incinnatt Enquirer. 


Rvussers, as many old-timers may recall, were once some- 
ing a wife pestered a man to put on in the morning, not to sit 
. on at night.—Boston Herald. 


ArrTprR reading news from the Far East, one can see some 

. i ? 
eason for the general expression, ‘‘He hasn’t a Chinaman’s 
hanee.”—Summit (N. J.) Press. 


Is the college professor who says that civilization as we know 
will last 40,000 years trying to prepare the generations of the 
iture for the worst?—Detroit Free Press. : 


Ir we ordinary citizens could settle our debts like nations, on 
he basis of ability to pay, a lot of the biggest department stores 
ould be owing us money.—San Diego Union. 


Ir the Democrats want to be trusted with spending the people’s 
noney, they had better suppress the report that they paid $100 
or the slogan, ‘‘Hee! Haw! We're coming back.’’—Fort Myers 
Vews-Press. 


Iv’s also so beautifully simple and reasonable. The Japs, 
rou see, intend merely to drive the bandits out of a lot of likely 
erritory and then stay there to make sure ‘that they won't 
ome back.—Boston Herald. 
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The Maiden’s Prayer—Answered 
—Doyle in the Philadelphia ‘Inquirer.’ 


Anyway, the latest Prohibition election put the Finnish on it. 
— Dallas News. 


Tue United States Treasury reveals a deficit almost European. 
-—Hamburger Nachrichten. 


ANOTHER thing that has lost value because of surplus pro- 
duction is law.—New Bedford Times. 


WE see in a paper that they’re building higher levees. Or 
probably it was levies.—Detroit News. 

Irv should be a great year for poets, 1932. It rimes with blue 
and true and you.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


A BANDIT is a Chinaman who happens to be in sight when a 
Jap feels like shooting—Richmond News-Leader. 


THE recent announcement that the human brain contains 
aleohol may account for the way these demon statisticians turn 
out their staggering figures—Newark News. 


Tue United States also forgot that old advice—never lend if 
you would keep your friend.— 
Miami Herald. 


THE appearance of the Kel- 
logg pact has not been im- 
proved by its new japanned fin- 
ish.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Any one who has. lived 
through 1931 safely ought not 
to be afraid of anything 1932 
ean do to him.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


ARKANSAS, with her new 
divorcee law, expects people to 
jump out of the matrimonial 
frying-pan into Hot Springs. 
—Dunbar’s Weekly. 


Ir the Democrats decide to 
‘*Get rich with Ritchie,’ some 
G. O. P. genius will suggest: 
‘Kat herbs with - Herbie.” 
And then nothing worse can 
happen.—Akron Beacon-Jour- 
nal. 


Dr. Nicnotas Murray Bour- 
LER, the peace-prize winner, 
would place all military arms under one bureau, and while he is 
there we hope he’ll look for our collar-button.—Grand Rapids 
Press. 


Av any rate, those Japanese should be given credit for having 
originated the world’s most offensive defensive style of warfare.— 
Louisville Times. 


“‘Looxina backward is always sad,’ says an editor. Well, we 
won’t be sad when we’re looking backward on this depression.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


A youn@ man in Ohio offers to marry any girl who will pay 
him $500. A girl would probably find it cheaper just to pay 
him the $500.—San Diego Union. 


SEERSUCKERS are Inactive, says a trade note. Well, mebbe 
this may be accounted for by the fact that they don’t believe 
the seers the way they used to.—Boston Herald. 


PossiBLy it would simplify matters if the Huropean countries 
were permitted to pay their war debts in brass, a product which 
they seem to have in great abundance.—Ohio State Journal. 


Is it imagination or are those European nations calling the 
old gentleman Uncle Sap as they talk about war-debt cancela- ~ 
tion? It may be that they have bad colds, of course.—Nashville 
Banner. : 


Accorpine to a professor, the actual roof of the world is 
seventy miles higher than was previously supposed. Ambitious 
American architects are said to be altering their plans accord- 
ingly —The Humorist (London). 
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Chancellor Bruening’s Reparations Bomb 


ITH A BOMB IN HIS HAND portending ‘“‘disas- 
ter not only for Germany but for the whole world,” 

Chancellor Heinrich Bruening is pictured as leading 
the Germans into the Lausanne Reparations Conference with 
the toesin ery of ‘‘We can’t pay any more reparations.” 

This, Berlin correspondents point out, leaves it to Great 
Britain, France and other ereditor nations to decide among 
themselves how best they ean continue their payments to the 
United States. 

Meanwhile we learn from Wash- 
ington dispatches that the expecta- 
tion is that the United States will 
not even send an observer to the 
Lausanne Conference. This atti- 
tude is said to be based on the 
view that Congress has declared 
against revision or cancelations 
of the debts owed this-country, and 
that Congress reflects American 
opinion. 

If Germany sticks to her threat 
to repudiate reparations, declares 
William Philip 
Howard Foreign Editor, it means 
the almost certain loss to American 
eitizens of more than $22,000,000,- 
000 in war debts and interest. Un- 
less Germany pays the Allies, he 


Simms, Seripps- 


adds, it is admitted in Washington 
that there is small chance that the 
Allies will pay the United States. 

The statement of Chancellor 
Bruening as given in an interview 
to the official German Press Agency 
reads in part as follows: 


“It is as clear as day that Ger- 
many’s position makes it impossible 
for her to continue political pay- 
ments. 

“Tt is fully as plain that every 
attempt to maintain intact a sys- 
tem of such political payments must 
lead to disaster not only for Ger- 
many but for the whole world. 

“Tn the existing state of affairs, the German Government has 
no alternative. 

“Tt can not do anything at the impending conference except 
picture the existing position, and request the other governments 
concerned to take this position into account instead of seeking 
for compromise solutions which no longer exist.” 


The Chancellor’s declaration, we read in a Berlin press cable 
to the New York Herald Tribune, shows how far, under the pres- 
sure of the world crisis, Germany has come from the days of the 
late Foreign Minister Gustay Stresemann and his “‘policy of 
fulfilment.” The Bruening Government, we are told, has 
adopted the course which Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, former President 
of the Reichsbank, urged upon it during his lecture tour in the 
United States in the autumn of 1930, and has repudiated its 
political debts openly. 


‘eva Adolf Hitler and a National Socialist (Fascist) Govern- 
ment could not have stated more bluntly, it is said, the determina- 
tion of Germany to wipe the slate clean of ‘‘tribute payments.” 

Special cables to Toe Lirerary Diaust from the European 


press reveal the semiofficial Paris Temps characterizing Dr, 
10 


A Dutch View of Germany 


“The despair of the German Samson” 
—‘“‘De Groene Amsterdammer.”’ 


‘ 


Bruening’s statement as ‘‘a gesture as impudent as it was im- 
prudent,” and this daily adds: 


“Up to the present the Germans have unanimously applauded 
Bruening’s gesture, and have not taken into account the facet 
that the Chancellor’s declaration strikes a harder blow at Ger- 
many’s political and financial credit throughout the world than 
did all of those struck during the past year by Hitler’s agitation 
and the attempt to form the Austro-German customs union, 
Much time must elapse and many testimonials of good faith and 
good-will must be given before 
confidence can be reborn after such 
a shock.” 


A NOTED authority on French 
polities, ‘‘ Pertinax,’’ remarks caus- 
tically in the Nationalist Echo de 
Paris that the Bruening announee- 
ment is ‘‘the deplorable result of 
the Rhineland evacuation.” He 
opposes the idea of appealing to the 
World Court, saying: 


“We would obtain from the 
court only liberty to make war 
against Germany. There remains 
another way—to show our dis- 
pleasure the first time Germany 
directly or indirectly solicits French 
aid. Remember, the German 
economic structure hangs only bya 
single thread. - 

“Why not return to the system 
of direct surcharges on German 
imports into France, which we 
established in 1921, and which now 
can be recalled under the Hague 
Treaty of July 16, 1930. 

“Opinion is unanimous on our 
side that Bruening should not . 
allowed to throw with impunity 
new scrap of paper into the was 
basket which eighteen years 
received the parchment guarant 
ing the neutrality of Belgium.’ 


Enraged, the independent Quot# 
dien flails Germany: ‘‘The Re 
tears up the Young plan witho 
even. consulting the co-signatori 
It will even tear up the Treaty 
Versailles. Will not everything signed by the Reich becom 
merely scraps of paper?’’ 

By way of contrast, we have the verdict of one of the best- 
informed journalists in France, Fernand de Brinon, who ob- 
serves in the financial newspaper, L’ Information: 


“There is no need to manifest surprize. Bruening has simpl 
paraphrased the report of the experts at Basel, slightly over 
emphasizing some of their conclusions.” 


A NATURAL unanimity of opinion among the German press i 
revealed in cabled editorials to Tue Lirerary Digest. The 
important Frankfurter Zeitung explains: 


“The statement that Germany’s condition makes continua- 
tion of reparations payments impossible does not mean the 
torpedoing of the reparations conference, as excited voices 
abroad are trying to make out. { 

‘Everybody knows that Germany can not pay reparations 
Also, those in Germany who hitherto advocated a policy respond- 
ing to and including the Socialists and trade unions, repeatedly 
have declared that Germany can not pay. Therefore it is nol 
justified to assume that the Chancellor’s statement signifies tha 
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did the Nazis’ bidding, as has been declared in some quarters, 
rtly through misunderstanding, and partly with political 
irpose.”’ 


The “‘statement’’ rings incessantly in German editorial ears. 
e Berliner Tageblatt describes it as ‘‘hardly more than a clear- 
t expression of the German official thesis which led to the 
nvening of the Basel Committee,’’ and it adds: 


“The statement’s aim is no other than to prepare the world 
rough an official pronouncement that Germany at Lausanne 
ill admit her inability to pay and demand a wholesale revision 
the war debts system.” 


The ‘‘statement,’’ echoes a Berlin financial daily, 
ie Boersen Zeitung, ‘‘clarifies the situation. If the 
irtheoming international conference has any 
enificance at all, it must result in renunciation of 
jparations by the creditor Powers.” 

The ‘‘statement,’’ cries the Hamburger Frem- 

nblatt, “‘ signifies that Germany insists she can not 

y a single pfennig of reparations in the future.” 
r from the Leipzig Neweste Nachrichten: 


“The statement has created a basis upon which 
é Lausanne conference speedily may reach a 
ssult which will be more than a mere sham solu- 
mn. ... The more unreservedly and the more 
ited Germany will support a Chancellor who is 
purageous enough at last to declare what’s what, 
eé more wholesome will the effect of the statement 
ie.” 


NOTHER influential daily, the Berlin Deutsche 
llgemeine Zeitung, avers pontifically: 


“The tempest of the world crisis is shattering the 

ibute system. Into this historic process the 
erman Government intervened carefully through 
statement that the reparations ship, which ever 
d again has been overloaded, now definitely has 
en wrecked and can not be refloated.” 


Among cables to THe Lirprary Dicrst from the English 
ess, we find this poised utterance of the Manchester Guardian: 


“Tt seems as tho self-deception, as practised by the French 
ess and politicians, must now give place to a more realistic 
olicy if the Germans are to be given a chance of earning a living, 
t alone a living out of which any reparations may be paid. 

“Tf the fact is, as now is admitted everywhere outside of 
rance, that Germany can not pay, what difference does it make 
at Bruening—and not for the first time—should have said so?” 


But to scold France is mischievous, the London Daily Mail 
ys to some of its compeers, as it argues: 


“Neither Bruening nor any one else can predict what the state 

f affairs will be in six or seven years. If the Young plan pay- 
ents finally are swept away, Germany will be in an immensely 
rong position. . . . The wisest course will be to consider a 
ant of a five- or six-year moratorium. 
‘Good temper is required if a settlement is to be reached. To 
old France is mischievous and betrays a total misapprehension 
f the French case. In close cooperation and good-will between 
reat Britain and France lies the only hope of a satisfactory 
nderstanding at Lausanne.” 


The London Times can see ‘nothing very new or startling” 
Chancellor Bruening’s avowal, and it adds: 


“The supreme question to be considered at Lausanne is 
hether there is any real chance for recovery of Germany, while 
he prospect of resumption of payments in the near future is 
nging over her.” 


EANWHILE outcries are heard from the press in other parts of 
furope. Premier Mussolini in an article in the Milan Popolo 
’ Italia, reprinted by the entire Italian press under streamer 


yead-lines, declares that there is ‘no alternative between repudia- 
ion of debts or chaos.” 
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The Age of Glut 


HE PRESENT SPECTACLE of famine and waste the 
world over is without parallel in the record of modern 
civilization. 

Lines of the workless stand outside free food and clothing 
stations in all great capitals. 

Millions of peasants walk barefoot in Central Europe, we are 
told, and in China millions are driven by hunger to the verge of 
cannibalism. 

But in Argentina and the United States, it is pointed out, 


The Permanent Wave 
—‘“‘The Daily Record” 


(Glasgow) . 


they are burning wheat, in Brazil they are throwing coffee into 
the sea, in Hungary and in Roumania, grain is fodder for the 
pigs, and in Holland vegetables for which there is no market rot 
in immense quantities. 

In a word, the problem of production has been solved, remarks 
the London New Statesman and Nation, but the unsolved problem 
of distribution leaves us in the age of glut amid world-wide misery. 

How long, asks this London weekly, will it take us to master 
distribution as we have mastered production? Where unaided 
nature produced an ear of corn, we produce a thousand. Ma- 
chinery now accomplishes with a dozen hands what a thousand 
hands could not accomplish in the past. 

What is more, we have succeeded beyond the wildest dreams 
of the Utopians in minimizing the amount of necessary labor, 
but this London weekly goes on: 


“The result is the very thing we have aimed at—leisure, or, 
as we call it, unemployment. 

“So grotesquely have we failed in the task of distribution, and 
so tragically have we neglected the arts of living—in distinetion 
from the art of making a living—that this prodigious addition 
to the leisure of mankind is considered a monstrous evil, a 
‘disease’ to be cured by setting men to work. And in present 
conditions a monstrous evil it is. 

“Yet unemployment is the ripe fruit of all the inventions of 
the last century, the object and the justification of every applica- 
tion of science to industry and agriculture. We are even on the 
way to removing the obstacle which economists used to think 
insuperable. 

‘‘Population, they thought, would always increase faster than 
production, so that we were doomed to eternal poverty. To-day 
that devil, too, is in chains. Civilized peoples produce faster 
than they propagate. We have escaped the old dilemma of the 
niggardliness of nature and the fecundity of man.” 


The economists of a century ago, it is further remarked, if it 
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were possible for them to observe present conditions, might say 
that the unbelievable thing about the twentieth century is that, 
having solved the infinitely complex technical problems of 
production, we yet continue to throw away all the benefits of 
our own cleverness by the fantastic muddle of our social. and 


national organization. The New Statesman thinks they might 


ask: 


‘“How could there ever be a time when men habitually de- 
stroyed the goods they produced because they would not permit 
those who wanted them to have the purchasing power to pay 
for them? 

““How could we continue to allow exchange to depend on the 
distribution of a metal which creditor nations 
could lock up, with the result of impoverish- 
ing both themselves and their’debtors? Is 
it possible, they would-say, that the United 
States should really have preferred the 
payment (or the title to the payment) of 
sums of money to the actual benefits of 
giving and receiving goods? : 

‘“And what would they say of Bed 
solemnly taking thousands of bags of coffee 
into a secluded valley and burning them or, 
as an alternative, pressing them into briquets 
as. engine fuel, to cotton growers plowing 
their crops into the soil, to rubber-planters 
rejoicing in the discovery of a new pest? 

“The very oddest spectacle of all is pre- 
sented by the economists, the doctors whom 
we are supposed to consult for guidance in 
these complex matters. The more orthodox 
of them—especially those who most fully 
recognize the folly of economic’nationalism— 
seem to have turned away from any fruitful 
effort to consider the problem of this abun- 
dance. They have never tackled the eco- 
nomies of glut.” 


ND pinatrion and economy are remedies for 
bad times, this weekly agrees, if the bad 
times are due to shortage. But why, when 
there is overproduction, should we artificially 
make a shortage? Why not face the neces- 
sity for a new economies, the economies of 
glut? 


‘oche (Berlin) 
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‘“When the economists do face it, they will be forced to one 
general conclusion, however widely they may differ about its 
application. They will have to go far beyond their present 
denunciations of the follies of tariff barriers. 

‘“‘They will have to go beyond the point of admitting that a 
new generation can not forever be bound in the fetters of old 
indebtedness. They will have to agree that the only sane way 
of using the immense new wealth which modern science and 
machinery now offer is deliberately to organize its production 
and its distribution, not according to a theory of marginal 
profits, but according to human needs. 

“They can call themselves Socialists or not as they please— 
it will not matter. They will have innumerable tasks of organi- 
zation to explore, and among them they will find it necessary to 
evolve a new basis of exchange; they may find gold a less suitable 
basis than a scientific price index. 

“Tf they abandon their self-imposed task of explaining why 
we must all be poor in the midst of plenty, and set to work to 
tell us how to make use of our wealth, they will find themselves, 
for the first time, speaking with real authority. 

“Tf they do not soon tackle their task, all the cranks and the 
inadequately trained people will do it for them. In which case 
we shall have another horrible mess. 

“Tt will certainly be done, because the human animal, stupid 
and individualistic as he is, will not be bamboozled forever. 
When he is driven too hard he will kick, and unless the econo- 
mists turn their minds to the real problems of organization 
they may find the world they theorize about kicked away for a 
fraud—which would be an excellent thing if there were not a 
grave danger that the new civilization which could take its place 
might be kicked away too. 

“Why not begin by recognizing that we are really marvelously 
well off? Why not begin to study the economies of glut?” 


A Fascist Naval Cadet 
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Fascism’s Balilla 


HOUSANDS OF BOYS AND GIRLS in Fascist uni- 
form march in disciplined formations in Italy every 
Sunday. 

Athletic boys, in olive-green breeches, black shirts, and fez. 
like caps with swinging tassels, go through military drill to the 
commands of Fascist militia officers in hundreds of towns. 

This is one outward manifestation of the Fascist Opera 
Nazionale Balilla, the ‘‘O. N. B.,”’ or State organization compris- 
ing more than two million boys and girls between eight and 
eighteen years of age. 

Through supervision of the cultural, 
physical, and political education of these 
boys and girls during ten years of their youth, 
we are told, the Fascist hierarchy believes it 
has found the most effective means of pe 
petuating the Fascist State. “ 

The name Balilla, notes a contibage to 
the Woche (Berlin), is derived from a historical 
incident at the time of the war of the Aus- 
trian succession. Balilla was the nickname 
of a Genoese youth who, on December 5, 
1746, threw a stone at the Austrian patrol 
passing through one of the narrow streets of 
his native city, and thereby precipitated the 
uprising that drove the Austrians out of 
Genoa and Liguria within five days. 

To-day the name Balilla is the symbol of 
the entire nationally-minded youth of Ttaly, 
and we read: 


“The Fascist O. N. B. was established 4, 
law on April 3, 1926. In five years it de- 
veloped so rapidly and so remarkably that its 
President, Renato Ricci, Under-Secretary © of 
State in the Ministry of Education, could 
give out the following figures: The O. N 
numbered 835,801 registered balilla, boys 
from eight to fourteen years of age; 277,401 
Avanguardistt from fourteen to eighteen; 
661,778 Piccole Italiane, girls from eight to 
thirteen; and 80,000 Giovani Italiane, from thirteen to eighte 

“In addition, some 270,000 membership cards had been issued 
to boys and girls from six to eight. In other words, Fascism ha 
2,216,166 children of both sexes at its command. 

“But the importance and the effectuality of the O. N 


governs the physical education of the Italian youth within a 
without the schools of the entire country. It created in Februa 
of 1928 the Academy of Physical Culture, which supplies t 
gymnasium and sport instructors for all of Italy. In this mann 
the O. N. B. controls the sports and athletic activities of all 
Italian children. | 

“The activities of the O. N. B. include the supervision of th 1€ 
health of its members. il- 


total disability and, in case of death, the parents receive 10, F 
lire. [The Italian lira equals about 5 cents—5.06%.)”’ 


ferred, and atudorte: are prepared in all the accompanying 
branches of mechanics, electrochemistry, radiotelegraphy, 
motor construction, air defense, etc. The ultimate aim of the 
O. N. B., we are further informed, is to establish a balilla house 
in each community, with its auditorium, gymnasium, theater, 


country with a valuable net of instruction, — 
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Rivera—Greatest 


OOD AND EVIL WILL FOLLOW in the train of 
the exhibition of the art of Diego Rivera at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
| Those artists who are able ‘“‘to detach a principle” from him 
‘will gain by seeing his work. 

Those who are merely copyists by nature will be led into one 
more by-path of self-deception. 

In this dubious strain writes Henry McBride of the New 
York Sun, tho giving full 
eredit to the creator of the 
|work of “the most-talked- 

about artist on this side of the 
Atlantic.” 

Rivera is forty-five, ‘‘a large 
and genial man, more than six 
feet tall,’ who ‘“‘stopt weighing 
himself after he tipped the 
seales at 220 pounds.” 

Rivera’s qualities, Mr. Me- 
Bride thinks, are clearly trace- 

| able to his spiritual experiences. 
“He is a Communist. He is 
still youthful.”” ‘“‘Communism, 
on the whole, is a young man’s 
solution for the ills of the 
world.”” And he adds: 


“The pleasantest thing about 
Communism is that ‘the arts’ 
are usually included in its 
schemes. It is one of the ways 
in which the young intellectuals 
justify themselves to them- 
selves. But the arts that em- 
anate from such sources are, 
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understandably, ‘shoutey.’ 


WRavera is said to have played 
a “lusty part’’ in the Mexican 
revolution: 


“Asa young man, he must 
have been ardent. 

‘At this distance in time and 
placeit seems that all the young 
Mexicans of 1921 must have 
been ardent. When he went 
abroad he was ready to assim- 
ilate and apply all that was 
iconoclastic and loud-speaking. 

“ He fell into the midst of the 
excitements of the rediscovered 
Cezanne, he was ready to be a 
Cubist with Picasso, he was al- 
most enticed into Russia by the innovators who made that land 
what it is to-day. ; 

‘“‘Happily for him there was just as much turbulence in his 
own country as anywhere else in the world, and riot for riot, 
the native brand of excitement proved the most enticing. He 
returned to Mexico and found himself. 

’ “His public murals made him quickly famous, and his situa- 
tion as an artist with a purpose gave him almost a consecrated 
position among the other painters. . 

“His exhibition in the Museum of Modern Art explains 
why he has been exalted in this fashion. 

“To take his full measure you must still go to Mexico City 

/ and Cuernavaca to see the Ministry of Education and Dwight 
Morrow murals, but enough is here shown to prove that he has 
a genuine talent wisely developed. - 
“He is rude but eloquent. He does not address himself to 
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Pictures by courtesy of Museum of Modern Art 


“Rude but Eloquent’: Rivera at Work 


“He does not address himself to those who seek refinement, but 
to those who clamor for bread.” 
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Mexican Painter 


those who seek refinement, but to those who clamor for bread; 

yr oO 7 : : 
but even those who already have their share of bread must be 
interested in his methods.”’ 


kee was an artist at the age of three, we are assured, and 
when old enough to go to school, he was fortunate in having 
masters who represented sound tradition in draftsmanship. 
He was too thoroughly grounded in the school of Ingres to make 
him comfortable in the new Cubist doctrines. 

Both Mr. McBride and Mr. 
Cortissoz of The Herald Tribune 
see in Rivera’s work evidences 
of the deep impression he re- 
ceived during his journey to 
Italy. Thus the former: 


‘Tn seeking for comparisons 
with reputations already es- 
tablished, I find myself rating 
him with the Siennese decora- 
tors, Lorenzetti and Simone 
Martini. 

‘The early Siennese lived as 
hectically as the Russians and 
Mexicans, and they saw every 
day in their streets happenings 
that taught them all they 
needed to know about gestures 
and how human beings behaved 
under stress. 

“The world has long sinee 
lost its first interes in the vivid 
history in which they took part, 
but it is continually thrilled by 
the vitality of the Lorenzetti 
and Simone Martini accounts, 
and recognizes them to be true 
to life. 

‘Tn the same fashion, I think 
that people in any period will 
find the Rivera frescoes so vital 
that they can not be ignored. 
They do not touch the heights. 
They lack the profundity of 
the decorations in the Sistine 
Chapel, and they miss the pure 
lyricism of the Botticelli fres- 
coes in the Louvre. They are 
not in that class at all. 

‘But it is possible not to be 
the greatest and yet to be 
important quand méme. The 
Rivera murals, you may be 
reasonably sure, will last.” 


AND Mr. Cortissoz: 


“The Harly Italianism which 
tinetures so much of his work is sometimes curiously effective. 
Looking at the ‘Agrarian Leader Zapata,’ a picture in which the 
horse is as important as the man, we find ourselves vaguely 
recalling Renaissance types like Gozzoli and Crivelli, which is to 
say that a sort of naiveté has made itself felt in the painting. 

“‘But where Rivera differs most radically from such historice 
figures is in his indifference to grace, to charm, to that magic 
wh‘ch lifts a cumbrous theme into something like lightness and 
elegance. “f 

‘He is, on the whole, a rather bleak commentator on the stuff 
of Mexican life. ‘La Fiesta de las Flores’ has about it nothing 
of the atmosphere of either flowers or a festival. It has instead 
a fairly grim accent. 

‘All the time, however, that we are conscious of this im- 
pression, we are conscious, too, of the probability that Senor 
Rivera has in his raw material a sufficient warrant for his 
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prevailing tone. ‘Sugar Cane,’ for example, has a wonderful 
plausibility. Just in that way, we fancy, is the industry carried 
on. The mass of Mexican illustration that constitutes the bulk 
of the exhibition makes one feel that the artist must be abso- 
lutely reliable in his reports. Truth, we are sure, is the tri- 
umphant element in his art. 

“Tt is as an unflinching interpreter of the genius of his native 
land that Rivera justifies the wide repute that is his. It is im- 
possible to survey his things without being touched by the 
‘message’ they convey, half humanitarian, half picturesque. 

“The force of the fact, we may add in passing, is never sacri- 
ficed to the picturesqueness.”’ 


As Rivera Sees the Agrarian Leader, Zapata 


Rivera pictures the Mexican in the Italian tradition, but substi- 
tutes primitivism for charm. 


Mr. Cortissoz regards the puzzle of Rivera’s primitiveness 
and the sophistication that might be expected to follow from his 
research in foreign lands: 


‘He has had pictorial adventures, so to say, in France, Italy, 
and Spain. Hverywhere he has tried his hand at whatever 
would foster his gift. 

‘In the upshot it would be natural to assume all these trial 
flights would lead to something decidedly sophisticated, as we 
have said. Well, in a measure, the surmise would be just. 

“After all his flirtings with tradition and modernism Rivera 
would appear to have adopted his present mode from a cerebral 
decision, purely. He uses a kind of primitivism, and it seems 
somehow adopted as tho from the outside, from malice afore- 
thought.” 


The Cover 


RS. VAN RYN’S oils are ‘decorative, full of pleasing 
color and design that finds its way about without bump- 
ing into furniture or stumbling over rugs.” 
So the New York Times comments on the artist chosen for 
this issue, adding: 
“She is perhaps at her best in certain of the portraits, which 
are freshly and sanely realized.” 
This personal sketch is furnished us: 
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‘“Aones Potter van Ryn grew up in Minneapolis, and is now a 
resident of Chicago. Her father was Winfield Seott Potter, 
metallurgist, late of Pittsburgh and New York. Her mother 
was Frances Squire Potter, professor of English literature in the 
University of Minnesota, author and lecturer. 

““Mrs. van Ryn studied at the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, the Art Institute of Chicago, the Hawthorne and 
Breckinridge Summer Schools, and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Department of Art Education. 

“She has done experimental teaching at Hull House and 
elsewhere, with interest in the decorative style of children. In 
her speaking she emphasizes the development of appreciation 
through analysis of technique. 

“Mrs. van Ryn has traveled in Europe, but has painted in 
America, in the Southwest and in New England, and has for 
several years found unusual interest in the Elizabeth Islands of 
Massachusetts.” 


Berlin’s Literary Exchange 


ITERATURE IN GERMANY takes a leaf from the 
Stock Exchange. 


An article in Lu (Paris) tells of a new exchange opened 
in one of the most prominent cafés in the Friedrichstrasse, 
Berlin, where twice a week writers bring their works for sale. . 

The variety of product outdoes that of any of our old-estab- 
lished exchanges. Thus: 


“Poems, romances, essays, dramas and comedies, scientific 
articles, esthetic treatises, or articles on style, feminine beauty, 
the raising of dogs, goldfish, or what you will. 

“It is needless to say that the market in lyric verse is low. The 
quotations in novels can hardly maintain itself. 4 

‘On the other hand, and what a surprize this is, articles dealing 
with the raising of dogs or chickens enjoy a lively demand. a 

“In general, most of the listings leave much to be desired. 
Nevertheless one witnesses a number of sales and purchases, and — 
the volume of business is quite impressive, altho the prices — 
are low. For the most part, the prices vary between twenty and — 
one hundred marks ($5 to $25); altho one sees sales involving 
from one thousand to five thousand marks ($200 to $1,000). 

““A group of writers started this exchange, and their initia- 
tive is nourished by good intentions as well as great hopes. 

“The idea was that writers were too numerous, especially 
the beginners, and they did not know which way to turn. There 
are timid ones among them who did not dare to knock on an 
editor’s door. Finally, the exchange was created so that any one 
could come and cry his wares in the hope of finding a buyer, or 
of meeting representatives of newspapers or editors. 

“One would be surprized to learn that the articles most in 
demand were translations of novels or plays. This trade is 
carried on in a separate room. There are about eighty to one 
hundred translators always present, who translate from foreign 
languages into German or from the German into other languages. 

“The Literary Exchange is quite animated; every one shouts 
and moves about, offering and asking. 

“The success of the Exchange has been such as to stimulate 
painters to do likewise. 

‘“‘In any number of eafés, painters offer their work at hitherto 
unheard-of prices. Oil-paintings are sometimes sold for as little 
as ten or even five marks ($2.50 to $1.25). Then, too, there are 
many signs on café walls reading: ‘Have your portrait made. I 
will do it cheaper than a photographer.’” 


Bor in the literary world is something even more striking. 


Here is an advertisement which appeared in one of the largest 
of Berlin’s dailies: 


““A German writer of world-wide reputation will write the 
story of the life of any one who may desire it, in a manner guaran- 
a to be artistic, based on personal notes of those who wish to 
order. 

“Tt is the nicest sort of present for Christmas. Such a story 
would bring joy to the entire family. Before this, one could not 
have offered the story of one’s life to one’s friends or acquain- 
tances. The price depends on the number of pages.’ : 

“The ‘world-wide’ reputation of this writer is questionable, 
but he did not speculate unwisely. Many people might like to 
have a true history of their own lives, and pay handsomely for i 
if it were interesting (from their point of view), To see ones 
the hero of a novel! The idea is attractive.” 
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“Blackguards” Rout the Devil 


(a ENUINE IRONY AND imaginative brimstone”’ 
is the neat characterization of one of Broadway’s 
latest plays. 

The words are Gilbert Gabriel’s comment (New York Amer- 
ican) on Benn Levy’s ‘‘ The Devil Passes,’’ a huge London success 
vhich is presented here with an array of London players plus 
wo Americans, Arthur Byron and Mary Nash, and Cecilia 

oftus, who is as much ours as 

econ’, 

| “It is Mr. Levy’s conceit 
that the devil should be drest 
in parson’s clothing,’ reports 
J. Brooks Atkinson of the New 
York Times, and through his 
jpgency the author reveals that 
ithe devil ‘“‘holds a high opinion 
lof the human race.” 

This in spite of the fact that 
the author gathers together a 
group of people that one of the 
number describes as blackguards. 

Mr. Hammond of The Herald, 
Tribune gives the story without 

| grimness: 


“<The Devil Passes,’ as is indi- 
cated by its title, has to do with 
an earthly visitation, tho not 
supernatural, of Beelzebub, the 
son of mystery. This prince of 
darkness (Mr. Basil Rathbone) 
js a clergyman and a gentleman, 
too, rich, sardonic, and a flowery 
flirt. 

“Tt is his object to discover 
the soul-yearnings of the other 
characters in the parable, and to prove that they are not evil 
enough to realize them, even if they had the opportunity. 

‘At a house party in London he suggests that the game of 
‘Truth’ be played, and each participant is sworn to divulge his 
uttermost ambition. The painter (Mr. Ernest Cossart) wishes 
to create beauty; the actress (Miss Mary Nash) longs for the 
sound of clapping hands; the unsuccessful author (Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger) desires success. Mr. Byron, as a popular and aging 
novelist, says that he wants comfort, and Miss Wynyard, as his 
mistress, declares for a perfect love. The Rey. Herbert Messiter 
(Mr. Robert Loraine) is frenzied in his aspiration to be an arch- 
bishop, and to expose the Almighty asacrueland vengeful monster. 

“Mo all of these ‘realists’ the Serpent offers ways and means to 
satisfy the hankerings of their several hearts.” 


‘T nen the pot begins to boil: 


“They all resist, except the parson, when they come to grips 
with temptation. 

“The author, for instance, declines to put his name on a secret 
manuscript of Joseph Conrad; and the actress, rather than play 
Lady Macbeth in a production by Granville Barker, refuses to 
break a contract with another manager. 

“The lovely lady, tho mad about the fascinating devil, walks 
out on him at the end, and leaves him starting for another parish, 
there to resume his experiments. 

“Mr. Levy’s characters are validly contrived, and the speech 
with which he endows them is language which, you suspect, 1s 
of the kind they might employ. A glimpse at the cast will show 
you that ‘The Devil Passes’ is acted with intelligence and dex- 
terity, despite the fact that half a dozen or more of its members 

have been stars. ; 

“Mr. Loraine is especially notable in the performance, since 
he has one of those psychopathic réles in which he is experienced 
and efficient. His outburst against God in the second act is an 

_impelling example of hysterical forensics, delivered with all the 
gloomy eloquence known to diatribe. In this he defies heaven 


i to strike him dead, but the only answer to his blasphemy is a 


severe attack of stomach-sickness.”’ 
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Mr. Levy, observes Richard Lockridge of The Sun, ‘‘exoner- 
ates his Devil, even picturing him as one who does his duty with 
the full knowledge that his most subtle dodges will but redound 
to the credit of his Opponent.’”’ Mr. Lockridge thinks that the 
play, ‘‘after its adroit but not very germane opening, tends to 
ravel out,” and he adds: 


“Doubtless that is a fatal fault, but this reviewer can not find 
it so. For all its looseness of dramatic texture and its lack 
of profundity—to say nothing of variety—as philosophy, | 
must admit to having found it continuously absorbing.”’ j 


“Sugar Cane’’ 


Rivera shows his sympathies with the workers in this adaptation from a fresco in the Palace of 
Cortez at Cuernavaca, where his most important work is to be seen. 


Miss Ferber Explains 


EOPLE of Brookfield, Connecticut, and Miss Edna Ferber, 
the novelist, do not see eye to eye. 

In our December 5 issue, quoting from the Boston Transcript, 
we showed how Brookfieldians feel aggrieved over the way they 
allege the novelist misrepresents them in her latest book, ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Beauty.” 

Speaking at Yale University on January 11, Miss Ferber de- 
clares she creates her characters all out of her head. 

The New York Times quotes her as saying that she plans 
‘her characters first and her plots later.” She has more to say 
in self-defense: 


‘After I featured ‘Cimarron,’ I learned from the people of 
Oklahoma that I was very unpopular there. 

“One newspaper called me an ‘unpleasant personality,’ and 
I was quoted as saying to a person who offered to tell me about 
something of which IL inquired, ‘Say, big boy, I don’t want any 
facts.’ 

“This brings up the book, ‘American Beauty,’ 
in Connecticut referred to. 

“The house exists only in my mind. Yet the Boston Tran- 
script recently ran a full page showing a picture of the house, a 
lady whose feelings I had hurt, and a picture of a farmer de- 
scribed in the book. 

“Tn writing the book I traveled through New England from 
Amherst down the entire Connecticut tobacco region to Hart- 
ford. 

“T read descriptions of old Connecticut houses from a delight- 
ful book, whose authors gave me permission to use anything 
T wished about the houses, taking a fireplace from one, a staircase 
from another, and shifting a partition from still another. From 
this I built my own house. 

“T wish I could convey in my writing that I am just pretending 
and that I am just playing. 

“Authors should be read and not seen or heard.”’ 


and the house 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
The Drive Against Dirt 


BSCENITY MUST GO. 

Publie opinion has been aroused over the wide sale 

of filthy and pornographic magazines, and a concerted 

drive to obliterate them from the news-stands is being made in 
several of the larger cities. 

When news sellers in Washington ignored his warning, United 
States District Attorney Leo A. Rover suited his action to his 
words. 

More than 130 news dealers, the United Press tells us, were 
arrested in one swoop, and three new comic magazines were 
cleared from the stands in his drive against indecent publications. 

Between dark and dawn, we are told, police confiscated about 
1,000 copies of the publications. Hight 
women were among the persons arrested 
on charges of ‘‘ offering indecent publica- 
tions for sale.” 

While no copies, it is said, were 
visible after the general confiscation, 
many dealers are reported to have boot- 
legged them at twice the usual prices. 


T an Washington drive was later ex- 
tended to include an indefinite number 
of books and novels which were being 
freely sold by book dealers, drug stores 
and circulating libraries. According to 
the Washington News, Mr. Rover an- 
nounces that he has advised the police 
to eanvass all book stores and cirecu- 
lating libraries to ascertain where these 
books ean be bought or borrowed. Fail- 
ure to remove the objectionable volumes 
from their racks will result, it is said, 
in immediate arrest and prosecution. 

The same comic magazines that 
caught the reproving eye of the law in 
Washington are also prohibited in Jersey 
City, under an order issued by Com- 
missioner John Beggans of the Bureau 
of Public Safety, according to the New 
York Sun. The order, it is said, will be 
enforced on the complaint of several religious and fraternal 
organizations which had protested that the magazines cited 
are obscene. Similar action has been taken by the police in 
Richmond, Virginia, according to The Times-Dispatch of that 
city. The police, we read, ordered that all copies of four 
obseene periodicals be removed from the stands, and that no 
more be put on sale. 

These cities are not the only places where this salacity is on 
sale. It is to be found in all cities; indeed it is probable that no 
village or hamlet is untainted. 


Wide World photograph | 


Is New York City, described as ‘“‘the publication head- 
quarters of the risqué magazines which have been flooding the 
country for several years,’’ a determined effort to mop up the 
news-stands has been started. Huge sales of printed and pictured 
filth are reported, and city officials have joined hands with the 
clergy of all faiths to rid the city of debasing publications. 

In his invitation to clergy and officials to join in the campaign, 
Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, president of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches and pastor of the West End Pres- 
byterian Church, declares ‘‘it is a matter of common observation 
that within recent weeks there -has appeared on the news-stands 


of this city a flood of lewd, lascivious, and obscene magazines 
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Cleaning Up the News-stands 


United States District Attorney Leo A. Rover, 
who has begun a campaign to suppress in- 
decent publications in Washington. 


and pamphlets.” As a matter of fact, it may be stated paren. 


thetically, no sooner was a certain type of new periodical p> 
on sale than others of the same kind appeared on the scene. ~ 
was like putting a match to tinder. 


” 


An organization, ‘‘The Citizens Committee for Civie 


Charles H. Tuttle accepted the chairmanship of the committee 
temporarily. That the movement would have the support of 
public officials was indicated, we read in The Times, by messages 
from District Attorney Thomas C. T. Crain, President George 
Ryan of the Board of Education, and City License Commissioner 
James F. Geraghty. Mr. Geraghty, we 
read, said he would call the proprietors 
of news-stands together and urge them 
to stop voluntarily the sale of objec 
tionable publications. 


wabcne asserting that the news-stands 
are ‘‘flooded with lewd, lascivious, and 
obscene printed matter, and indecen 
pictures and photographs,” and declar- 
ing that ‘‘certain public officials seem 
hesitant to bring about the suppression 
of such vile and indecent publications,” 
a resolution adopted says that suel 
“offensive magazines can best be sup 
prest by quick and spirited action ot 
the part of the constituted State 
county, and city authorities, supported 
by an aroused public opinion.’’ 
The resolution calls on the authori- 
ties to take action against ‘‘ publica 
tions which outrage all sense of public 
decency, and which are exerting a most 
sinister and corrupting influence upon 
the youth of New York City.” It i 
emphasized that the organization is not 
to be devoted to censorship, but tha 
its object will be to erystallize publis 
sentiment behind the public officials. 
Complaint against obscene magazines is heard in Philadelphia 
too. ‘‘In the name of ‘art,’ pornographic pictures of ‘models’ 
have been shown with suggestive letter-press,”’ says The Event n4 
Bulletin. ‘In others are articles and stories professing to ma R 
‘realistic’ disclosures of the ‘truth of life.’” Both, we are told 
have ‘‘offended against all American rules of decency, and un 
happily an enormous aggregate circulation is credited to them 
mainly, it is to be assumed, among persons of immature mind.’ 


ere the heading, ‘‘The Apotheosis of Smut,” the Baltimore 


Southern Methodist suggests that a way to purge our news-stands 
of it is to— 


“Buy good magazines, surround your children with wholesome 
books, and support that which is worth while, including the 
church press, and this dangerous literature will not find lodgment 
in our own families. The tastes of a home are formed by the 
atmosphere and surroundings of that home. Children, when 
grown, put on their walls the same sort of pictures their mother 
kept before them in their childhood; read the same sort of books: 
carry out the same ‘tastes.’ a 

“Steep your home in an atmosphere of love and refinement, 
and the bitter and sordid will always be repellent to the children. 

“Asa twig is bent’—. Give children the good, and when they 
grow up they will not naturally choose the bad. They may choose 
it—but the chances will be the other way. It is the law of life.” 
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The Way Out of the Debauch 


ALK NO MORE OF GUILT, or seek to find the crim- 
inal responsible for the world’s debauch. 

, Weecan’t turn back the hands of the clock to what we 
had a decade or.two ago, nor would we if we could. In 1912 we 


h 


were talking about naval holidays and organized peace. In 
1914 came the collapse. The greater part of 1931 we have spent 
mT aie ume each other, thinking that 


‘it we could fix the guilt we could 
repair the damage. 

But this recrimination, this think- 
ing back to other days, is a waste 
of time, David Lawrence tells us. 
He bids us set the alarm for 
renaissance—a renaissance of inter- 
nationalism, cooperation, brother- 
hood. It must be a spiritual re- 
awakening. 

Mr. Lawrence is a widely known 
Washington correspondent, editor, 
- and publisher of The United States 
Daily, a sort of diary 
mental events. 


Le 


of govern- 
He is considered 
an authority on polities, national 
and international. 


ax ““A Message for 1932,” broad- 
east from Washington, he reminds 
us of those fine, futile years before 
the war and of the war’s harvest. 
“Searcely had we turned the sod 
on Flanders field when the wake 
began,” he recalls. ‘‘A decade of 
q debauchery, such as the modern 
_ world has never seen, affected the 
5 ; lives of men, women, and children 
everywhere. The worship of gold 
‘begot a reckless indifference to all 
codes, corporate or personal, in an 
orgy of unrestrained sin.” 
The State, he says, ‘“‘stood by, an 
accessory to the crimes of irre- 
sponsible individualism’’: 
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International photograph 


Says David Lawrence, 
‘Selfishness was enthroned in all | spondent, 
its cruel majesty. To the faint 
-eries: ‘This shall never happen 
again,’ and the suggestions of a league of peoples to organize 
‘mankind, there came the laughter of scorn as if the brother- 
- hood of man had never been given the breath of a dominant 
religion nineteen hundred-odd years ago. And thus we de- 
“veloped our irresponsible individualism into a creed of self- 
centered nationalism. 
— ‘*We ask: ‘When will the depression end; when will we re- 
- eover our economic poise; what formula shall we use to bring 
business back?’ believing still that by waving a magic wand 
- we can set in motion the great forces of profitable business. Are 
we blind again to the greater necessity of a renaissance of human 
spirit, an awakening—a new attitude of mind among individuals 
as well as nations?” 


Ir is idle to speak of economie recovery until there has been 
“a fateful change in the attitude of the peoples toward each 
other,” says Mr. Lawrence. And he thinks that— 


“Could we but regard ourselves as interdependent, as nations 
that must trade with each other, that must lend to each other, 
must trust one another, that must give and take in the 
it of reciprocal friendship, we would give courage to the 
ring voices of statesmen who see the course we should 
ie but who are not emboldened yet by an enlightened pub- 
lie ; opinion to set their faces to the horizon that beckons them.” 


“A Decade of Debauchery”’ he 


well-known Washington corre- 
“has affected the lives of men, women, and 
children everywhere.” 
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The course is outlined by Mr. Lawrence. We 
of our systems the law of retaliation, 
ultimate revenge, for ‘ 


must cast out 
with its implications of 
‘we shall move forward only by endeavor- 
ing to raise the standard of international morality, by invoking 
the religion of reason and the higher laws of self-abnegation.”’ 
Mutual trust must be reestablished, so that there shall be no 
need for excessive armaments to destroy business and throw 
budgets out of balance. We must restore an international 
confidence growing out of political 
equilibrium, which will result in 
debts and 
budgets, and create once more a 


the 


payment of balaneed 


world market for bonds of 


honest people. 


Ws must bring a readjustment 
of trade relations ‘“‘with truly com- 
petitive tariffs in place of embar- 
goes, and with reciprocity as the 
foundation-stone.”’ 

The disarmament conference is 
at hand. “What 
can we do as the climax draws 


near?’’ asks Mr. Lawrence: 


It will be a test. 


“We can turn in these critical 
hours to the unconquerable spirit 
of our fathers, the faith that guided 
the destiny of human life through 


the dark ages of selfishness and 
greed in centuries past, for, inevi- 


tably, the light of reason and con- 
science that has been dimmed in a 
decade of irresponsible individual- 
ism must shine brightly once more 
as the new nationalism spreads 
good-will on earth—an enlightened 
nationalism, an intelligent nation- 
alism, a helpful, kindly, and broth- 
erly nationalism, which alone can 
mitigate and relieve the universal 
suffering of mankind.” 


British ‘‘Arrogance’’ Not in 
Need of Prayer 


ATIONAL arrogance” is 
nota British fault, it seems. 
Patriotic British viears do not 
agree with the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York that En- 
gland has indulged in it, and needs to pray for forgiveness. 

So they declined to repeat the phrase on the day set aside for 
national intercession and prayer. 

Both Archbishops had approved for ‘‘optional use”’ an elabo- 
rate list of prayers asking for divine guidance in the world depres- 
sion. Some of the prayers aroused such antagonism, however, 
that in many churches only the customary prayers were used. 


He points a way out. 


The prayer which aroused the bitterest hostility, we read in a 
special cable to the New York Tzmes, was this: “‘Because we 
have indulged in national arrogance, finding satisfaction in our 
power over others rather than in our ability to serve them, for- 
give us our trespasses.’’ The objecting vicars said that nobody 
in their congregations believed the statement to be true, and 


therefore declined to inelude it in their services. 


At Canterbury Cathedral, however, many of the suggested 
prayers were offered, and in a broadcast service there the follow- 
ing prayer was included: “‘ Let us pray for the League of Nations, 
and particularly for the conference on disarmament about to 
assemble.” : 

“The author of the prayers must have studied the resolutions 
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of the Trades Union Con- 
gress rather than the collects 
of the Prayer Book,” objects 
the aristocratic London Morn- 
‘Where is there a 
trace in the of the 
noble language of Cranmer 
and those others who gave 
the old Book of Common 
Prayer to the Church?”’ 


ing Post. 
prayer 


Tu author of the new 
prayer, continues The Morn- 
ing Post, is too much im- 
prest ‘‘with the current jar- 
gon of the platform, and is 
insensible to the dignity of 
the English liturgy.” And 
“nothing,” we are told, ‘could 
be better calculated to induce 
a spirit of national humilia- 
tion than the thought that 
such prayers could be author- 
ized by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York.” 

But if the Church can not remember in its prayers the matters 
which are engrossing the thoughts of its parishioners to-day, 
speaks up the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘then the Church 
would appear to be passing from an active force in the daily 
affairs of men into a philological museum.”’ If it has not in the 
past prayed for prosperity, “‘it has certainly prayed for well-being, 
which ought to be much the same thing, and if earlier divines 
never spoke of the ‘restoration of credit’ they have concerned 
themselves over rain for crops or fair winds for fishing fleets, 
which were of similar economic importance in simpler societies.” 


If Not Union, Perhaps Cooperation 


OOPERATION, IF NOT UNION, might be a happy 
result of Pope Pius’s recent invitation to the rest of 
Christendom to accept the spiritual sovereignty of 

Rome, suggests a Roman Catholic weekly. 

Protestant journals agree, as told in these pages last week, 
that Protestantism will never submit to Rome. 

But if not unity, why not cooperation? 

The suggestion is made by The Commonweal, a Roman 
Catholic weekly rather highly regarded in the editorial offices 
of Protestant journals. Leaving the doctrinal matters in dispute 
to other hands, it confines itself ‘‘to the lesser, but perhaps more 
obviously practical, social results of a disunited Christendom 
which are so sadly obvious to-day.”’ Thus: 


“There is no Christian agreement upon the doctrine of the 
sacrament of matrimony: and as a social consequence Renos 
multiply their divorce mills throughout the world, family life is 
disappearing, the birth-control heresy threatens to become a 
new plague of Manicheism, and the birth-rate drops throughout 
the world of the white race, except among the bolshevized Slavs. 

“There is no Christian agreement upon the moral doctrines 
which underlie economies and business and industry: and as a 
social consequence the whole world is inundated by a flood of 
disaster. 

“There is no Christian agreement upon the moral principles 
underlying the relations between the individual and govern- 
ments: and as a social consequence there are multiplying dicta- 
torships, tyrannies such as Russia and Mexico, and the shadow 
of a new Cesarism heavy upon many nations which once were 
free. 

“Wyen while withholding their assent to the full invitation of 
the Pope to return to the center of Christianity, our separated 
brother Christians may well consider cooperation with the 


New Vistas 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


DAY will come, in not undreamed of years, 
When men shall wake with singing on their lips. 
Their toil will bloom with hope, uncursed by fears; 
They will not labor to the tune of whips; 
They will not close their days as battered ships! 
Then all shall be as gods, Olympus-born, 
And joy shall grace each heart. As beauty drips 
From summer dawns, so from the fields of corn 
Shall gladness be shed forth on all the sons of morn. 


Then lust will die, and gold will lose its lure. 

No soul will gloat while others starve for bread. 

The lore of love will prove the ample cure 

For all earth’s ills, now meetly harvested. 

Each man, a king, in pride shall lift his head, 

And every child, still bright with heaven’s gleams, 
Shall play in Eden-gardens, tenanted 

By fays and elves. By softly flowing streams 

We men of earth shall find again our long lost dreams. 


-The Christian Century, Chicago. 
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Catholie Church in as full a, 
measure as possible in at- 
tempting to reach agreement, 
and then to take ecommo 
action, upon many of thos 
fundamental concerns.” 


Wee then, general union 
is regarded as beyond hope 
of realization, The Christian 
Century (Undenominational) 
thinks that the Pope’s appeal 
may persuade the Malabar 
Chureh in India, a Nestorian 
sect, to submit to Rome, as 
did the Nestorian Uniat Chal- 
dean Church, in consideration 
of some special concessions. 
Aside from that, we are told, 
the Pope “can scarcely expect 
his words to have much effect 
upon those to whom its ap-_ 
peal is addrest.”” The Chris- 
tian Century thinks that 
probably his real intention is 
to stiffen the resistance of his — 
own flock “to the forees of disintegration which are working 


within it.’”? The Chicago journal recites: = 


= 

“Spain is disestablishing the Roman Catholie Church. Fes 

““Mexico is enacting a law—a very foolish and unjust one, as 
it seems to an outsider—limiting the number of priests per- — 
mitted in the Federal District to twenty-four, or one to fifty — 
thousand people. 

‘‘France is a perpetual problem of the hierarchy. Italy, even 
with the new concordat, keeps the Vatican in a state of constant 
anxiety. The predilection of thousands of Poles for a national 
church keeps Rome uneasy. 

“American Catholies—on the whole, perhaps, as faithful as 
any body of Catholies in the world, because they are Catholics 
by choice and not by compulsion—are constantly exposed to— 
the hazards of mixed marriages, and the dangerous impact of _ 
democratic ideas and institutions. 

“After all, perhaps the best way to hold Roman Catholies 
within the fold is to make frequent appeals to the whole world 
to come back. Such an appeal is a good strategy of defense. An 
encyclical appealing for unity by a return to Rome has at least 
the value of saying again to wavering Catholies that Rome is 
the center to which all roads lead.” 


The conclusion of the matter, in the opinion of this Chicago 
journal, is that “‘. .. The surest thing in the world of manifold 
uncertainties is that the churches will never unite by submission 
to Rome.”’ 


Atheists as Criminals 


THEISM is to be punished as a crime in Germany. 
Prosecuting attorneys, news dispatches inform us, have 
been ordered to proceed severely against atheists and atheistic 
organizations. — 3 
But The Baptist thinks this the wrong way to drive out “the 
cult of the godless,” and says: 


“It seems apropos and sufficient to quote Roger Williams: 
‘It is the will of God that . .. a permission of the most paganish, 
Jewish, Turkish, or anti-Christian consciences and worships be — 
granted to allmen in all nations and countries: and they are only 
to be fought against with that sword which is only in soul matters 
able to conquer, to wit, the sword of God’s Spirit, the word of God.’ | 

“That ereed is in a desperate, indeed a hopeless plight which 
must be sustained by threat of fines or imprisonment. It is 
serious thing thus to be brought face to face with the possibility 
that men may have to learn again in blood and tears what seemed 
to have been learned, once for all, in darker days, that the hum: 
conscience can not be eoerced.”’ 
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Any small boy’s mother knows that 
~ sudden sinking of the heart, that 
premonition of impending disaster. 
Re He’s coming home. . . into the 
: per and up the steps. No loitering 
_...no laughter... no cat-calls to 


_ progress from the curb. And Johnny 
marches in. His eyes look very big 
and wide... his lips are puckered in 
a tremulous attempt at a whistle... 


and the ends of his fingers are red.... 


es 


“We were down at the lumber-yard. 
got it jammed under a plank.” 
* * * 


= 


Johnny comes marching home she 
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telephones the doctor and follows 
his instructions in administering first 
aid. And when it’s all over she gives 
her boy a pat on the back for being 
a good soldier. The steady spread of 
common sense and preparedness has 
made cuts and bruises far less dan- 
gerous than they used to be. 


See to it that your own cabinet is 
stocked with reliable first-aid ma- 
terials and the simple, effective home 
necessities that now contribute so 
much to family health. And if you 
would be sure of their purity and 
quality, consider the name of the 
manufacturer. 

Products made by E. R. Squibb 
& Sons have established a tradition 
of reliability that has been growing 
for 74 years. Their unvarying ex- 
cellence is trusted without question 
by physicians and hospitals. Good 


Johnny comes marching home 


druggists everywhere are proud to 
display the Squibb Seal above their 
counters. And throughout the land 
the public has come to share this 
confidence—to recognize that when 
a product bears the Squibb label it 
contains the Priceless Ingredient: the 
Honor and Integrity of the Maker. 


SQUIBB HOME NECESSITIES 


E. R. Squibb & Sons make every type of me- 
dicinal preparation. Listed below are some of 
the Squibb Products most frequently pur- 
chased for the home: 

Squiss Mrix or Macnesta 
Squipp ADEX TABLETS 
SquissB BicARBONATE OF SODA 


Squ1ps DiPHEN 
Sauiss Castor O11 SaqurssB OLIvEe Ori 
SqurssB Cop Liver O11 Sauiss Boric Acip 

Sauiss Liquip PETROLATUM 
Squipp DentaLt Cream Squrps Epsom SALT 

Squips Nursery Powper 
SquipB SHavinc CreAM 
Squispp CuHocoLate VITAVOSE 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


ZANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 


3] 


Copyright 1932 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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SRIRESOSIS® 


NOFFICIAL statistics show that 
U 2 out of 3 pipe smokers have 
“pipe-osis” (the potent aroma of heavy 
tobacco in a neglected pipe). But the 
percentage is getting lower every day, 


as more and more men choose the 


mild, flavorful puffs of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. This fine mixture of Kentucky 
Burleys is a sure and permanent cure 
for “pipe-osis.”” Pack it in a well-kept 
pipe, and you'll keep your friends and 
self-respect. More important, you'll 
enjoy the full-bodied richness of Sir 
Walter. It has come into the front 
rank in three years, You'll see why 
when you try it. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation - 


Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. D2r 


~ Send for this 


Piles 


BOOKLET 


SIR WALTER | 


| RALEIGH 
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| dent of the United 
| States? He brought 
; out his pony cart 
| and loaded it “with 
| all sorts of camp 
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Hunting Bear With T. R. and Uncle Holt 


R. was coming to hunt bear. 
® In preparation for the great event 
there was a feverish excitement, a tre- 
mendous rushing to and fro, among the 
sporting brotherhood in and about Green- 
ville, Mississippi. 

Uncle Holt Collier, that spry, grizzled 
colored Nimrod, with his pointed beard and 
flowing mustache, ‘“‘dean of the old-time 
bear hunters” of 
the region, was the 
busiest and —most 
excited. 

And why not? 
Wasn’t he to act as 
guide to the Presi- 


plunder.” 
Meanwhile, ac- 
cording to an ac- 
count by Orland 
Kay Armstrong in 
the New York Her- 
ald Tribune Mag- 
azine, the sportsmen 
who were to act as 
the President’s hosts 


were not idle. They 
made the tents 
ready. They laid 


in the grub supply 

days inadvance. Then there was little for 
them to do but wait impatiently, feeding 
the dogs and polishing the guns. 

But at last the appointed day arrived. 
Uncle Holt drove to the railroad to meet 
the President. 

T. R.’s bear-hunting trips were great 
occasions for Uncle Holt. The Chief 
Executive and the old Negro guide took to 
each other from the start. 

Mr. Armstrong quotes Uncle Holt as 
saying: 

‘Mus’ trip he made he seemed ter know 
me. Walked right up an’ shook han’s. 
He says, ‘So dis is Holt, de guide. I 
hyar you’s er great bear hunter.’ 

““¢Yas, suh, Massa’ Pres’dent,’ I say. 

““Great! Let’s go!’ he say. An’ he 
smack me one on de back dat nearly knock 
me down.” 


An from that moment, Holt insists, 
we read, “he took as good care of Mr. 
Roosevelt on that hunting trip and on sub- 
sequent trips as he would have taken of 
his own master. The President, he dis- 
covered, was no novice at hunting bear. 
As they made their first excursion into the 
tangled jungles of the river bottoms, 
Roosevelt regaled Holt with stories of his 
hunts in the West.” 


Courtesy of the Herald Tribune Magazine 


Uncle Holt and His Arsenal 


The gun in the old guide’s right hand was 
given to him by Roosevelt. 
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‘““He’d tell me er story,” the old guide 
recalls, “‘an’ laugh, an’ say, “What you 
think 0’ dat, Holt?’ Golly, we had er 
good time!” ‘ 

Uncle Holt, we discover from Mr. Arm- | 
strong’s account, is a celebrity in and 
around Greenville, ‘‘dean,’’ as we have said 
“of the old-time bear hunters.” With 
charming lack of false modesty he freel, 
admits his eminenee 
in the chase. He ig 
a genial old ‘= 
boen a slave in (846, 
When you ask him 
about his prowess, 
he chuckles, and 


grins, and replies, 
‘Sho’ I was a bear 
hunter! Reekon 


was de best shot 
eroun’ hyar!”’ 


AND then, 


Armstrong writ 


sadness, Uncle Holt 
will tell you thai 
he would be hunt- 
ing bear to this day 
if somany good b 
thickets hadn’t bees 
cleared out, and - 
eyes hadn’t s 
how grown so dim.’ 
But there is an 
reason why Uncle Holt no longer hunts, 
according to Mr. Armstrong: a 


He hasn’t felt much like hunting 
his plans went awry back in the wint 
1919. 

It was this way, he explains: 

When the Armistice was signed, 
sure that Roosevelt could at last 
whatever he was doing and come on 
for another bear hunt. Holt spok 
several of his white gentlemen fri 
about it, men he could depend on to ¢ 
the word to Roosevelt, and get an answél 
back. The old guide got a lot of his hun 
ing equipment ready and waited. H 
friends told him Roosevelt was ill. 

Then, on January 6, thirteen years aga 
several of the gentlemen came to his smal 
cottage and told him this great America 
and great sportsman was dead. 

“Dat put an end to my huntin’ wi 
Roosevelt,’’ Uncle Holt says, sadly. ‘‘Bu 
I still got de gun he done give me!”’ 


(Ries HOLT’S hunts with Roosevelt b 
gan, we learn, shortly after the Colonel 
the Rough Riders became Preside 
Further: 


They took place during three differ 
winters while Roosevelt was in office, 
several times afterwards, until the cl 
ings so cut into this greatest of all 
domains as to make the sport unprofita 
A frequent companion of Roosevelt’ 

” 
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these forays was his friend Gov. John 
Parker, of Louisiana. 

__Inarich, colorful Mississippi dialect this 
old survivor of the days ‘‘befo’ de war” 
recounts those grand occasions when the 
President slipt away from his duties to 
spend a few days in the dense woods and 
brakes that lay along the Mississippi 
River to the south of Greenville. 

“Nobody s’posed ter know ’bout it, 
when Roosevelt come down ter hunt,’’ he 

says, his eyes wide and rolling with the 
memory of it. 

“You see, Massa, de gover’ment folks 
mought object ter it! Think he mought 
get shot, er somethun. So de gen’lemen 
Come an say ter me, ‘Holt, de President 
/€omin’ ter hunt bear, an’ you gwine be de 
guide. But don’ say nothin’ ’bout it, 
eon hyar?’” 

_ And why was Holt Collier selected as 
! guide for the President? 

_ He asks you the question pointedly, in 
order to answer it himself: 

Because he was a crack shot and the 

‘champion bear hunter of the region. He 
| knew how to track bear, how to lie in wait 
for them, how to send the dogs to tree 
them, and, for that matter, he could throw 
a rope and catch them alive! 
_ He could interpret the notes in the 
jyelps and baying of the bear dogs on the 
chase as accurately as a telegrapher reads 
the clicks of his instrument. 


RS first hunt, when the President rec- 
ognized Uncle Holt at the station, did not 
go so well at the start, it is revealed as we 
read on: 


A day or so went by, and no bears had 
been shot. 

The dogs would yelp out and yelp in 
again, without any quarry. The hosts 
were becoming chagrined and a little 
discouraged. 

But not Mr. Roosevelt. Holt says he 
ealled them altogether around the open 
fire one night, and said, ‘‘ Men, let’s leave it 
to Holt to run us up a bear. How about 
it, Holt?” 

The colored man said he would do his 
best, and the next morning he had his 
campaign mapped out. He requested Mr. 
Roosevelt and one of his Washington com- 
panions to station themselves at a point 
near a clearing. He turned the dogs loose, 
and away they went, yelping the melody 
of the chase. 

_ After some time the tones changed to 
a businesslike note, indicating that Mr. 
Bear had been found. Holt worked his 
way to the scene, and maneuvered the dogs 
into heading the bear toward the clearing. 
Where it came within range of T. R.’s 
gun—‘‘Crack!’’—went the President’s rifle 
and down the bear came. 

Mr. Roosevelt was as tickled as a school- 
boy, Uncle Holt relates. 

That night he sat about the camp fire 
again, eating bear meat and drinking cider. 
The President told stories of other hunts 
he had made, and of expeditions he hoped 
to make in the future. 


Roossvetr was “er jolly talker,’ Uncle 
Holt relates, ‘‘an’ he talk jus’ like he b’lieve 
what he say! But he’s allays perlite an’ 
nice to de yuther gen’lemen. He all time 
‘want dey erpinions on dis subject er dat. 
He say ter Massa Parker, ‘John, is dat 
true, er not?’ An’ if didn’ any o’ de gen’le- 
men know, he ax me! Yas, suh!” Further, 
ac ( ording to Mr. Armstrong: 

Uncle Holt says Mr. Roosevelt could 
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First Thing in the Morning... 
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Chase your [roubles 
with a Saline Cocktail! 


HERE'S nothing that can touch a 
Saline Cocktail for making you feel 
fine in the morning! 

Just pour a teaspoonful or so of Sal 
Hepatica into a glass of fresh, cool 
water —and drink it down! Half an 
hour is plenty of time for it to complete 
its gentle action, to purify your system 
and send you singing on your way. 

Today’s health cocktails are a fine 
idea. Tomato juice, clam juice, fruit 
juice—all help to keep you fit. But the 
Saline Cocktail is the best cocktail ofall! 

Quickly, thoroughly, gently, Sal He- 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s <a » 30¢, 60¢, and $1.20 


© 1932, B.-M. Co, 


patica removes toxic wastes, clears up 
constipation. It combats acidity and 
purifies the bloodstream. The saline 
method checks rheumatism, colds, 
headaches and digestive disorders. 
Every year physicians, hereand abroad, 
order throngs of wealthy people to the 
great European spas to take the “saline 
cure.”” And Sal Hepatica contains the 
same propetties as those famous waters. 


Ask your doctor about Sal Hepatica 
—a blended saline, entirely different 
from coarse, common salts. Then buy 
a bottle from your druggist. And if 
you're feeling low in the morning—try 
a Saline Cocktail! Just see how your 
pep comes back to you! 


BRISTOL-MyYErRsS Co. 
Dept. P-12, 71 West St., New York 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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ITCHING HEAD? 
You have 


SCALP CRUST 


cont 


P 
Li T9 


Even people of otherwise cleanly 
habits don’t escape the unhealthy 
condition of Scalp Crust. 

If your head itches—Scalp Crust 
is doubtless a cause. If you neglect 
your scalp—Scalp Crust may set in. 

Scalp Crust is a thin film of skin 
scales, oil and dust in the pores of 
your scalp, where you can’t see it. 
It occurs before dandruff—makes your 
scalp an easy prey for dandruff 
germs. It occurs during dandruff— 
frequently leads to baldness. 


2 simple steps to prevent 
Scalp Crust 


1. Shampoo at least once a 
week with Packer’s Tar Soap. 


PACKERS 


TAR SOAP ¢ SCALPTONE 


For the Weekly Shampoo 


Daily, as Dressing and Tonic 


For more than 60 years doctors have rec- 
ommended Packer’s in the care of the hair 
and scalp. Packer’s Tar Soap contains 
genuine pine tar—and pine tar stimulates 
the scalp and helps keep it free from germs. 


2. Massage daily with Packer’s 
Scalptone. This new tonic-dressing 
contains ingredients that are antiseptic, 
cleansing, stimulating. Scalptone helps to 
dissolve Scalp Crust. And Scalptone is the 
only tonic you can adapt to your scalp’s 
needs. Make it oily, if your hair is dry; or 
astringent, if your hair is oily—directions 
with each bottle tell you how. 


F R E E = 32-page illustrated book, 
“The Care of the Hair.” For your copy, 
write to PACKER, Dept. 4-A, 101 
West 31st Street, New York. 


Because of this =p 


separate oil 


tube you make 
Scalptone more 
or less oily, as 
your hairneeds, 
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put up with the hardships of the bear 
camp with the best of them. He wouldn’t 
allow the men to treat him one whit dif- 
ferently than any other member of the 
party. 

Altho several officers usually accom- 
panied Roosevelt on his bear hunts, and, 
while he was President, an attendant or 
two tried to stay reasonably close at hand, 
Uncle Holt declares Roosevelt took delight 
in getting away from all of them. 

“He'd tell de gen’lemen ter go circle de 
dogs one way, an’ he’d take me an’ cirele 
?em de yuther way. Den I’d set ole Lucey 
an’ ole Boston—two lead dogs—on de 
trail an’ erway we go. 

“One day the dogs lost de trail an’ 
scatter, an’ de Pres’dent set down ter rest. 


‘Holt,’ he say, ‘You don’ know what it is 
ter be Pres’dent.’ 
*“*No, suh, Massa Pres’dent, I reckon 


not,’ I tell him. 

““*Tt means you got ter be follered all de 
time!’ he say. ‘An’ hyar I can get erway 
from it. Just think! I’m miles from any- 
body ter watch me!’ 

“*Yas; sub,’ I say. “But you’ safe, all 
right. You wid yo’ brains, an’ me wid my 
gun—you safer hyar dan wid de gover’- 
ment!’’’ At which answer, Holt relates, 
the President slapped his thighs and 
laughed until he almost fell off the log. 


Bur Uncle Holt didn’t need a gun to hold 
his own with the bears. A rope was enough, 
as the following anecdote illustrates: 


On one of the hunts Colonel Roosevelt 
was standing with the party about the 
fire in the early evening, and announced 
that he wouldn’t be satisfied until they 
captured a grown bear alive. 

One of the party, suggested that Holt 
might rope one with his lariat. 

“You know he ean’t do that!” retorted 
Roosevelt. ‘‘Can you, Holt?” 

While the guide was trying to frame an 
answer, Roosevelt turned to a companion, 
Major Helm, and asked: ‘‘What’s your 
opinion, Major—can Holt rope a bear and 
bring him in alive?” 

Major Helm thought it might be dona 
“Colonel Perey, what do you think about 
it?’’ Roosevelt asked. 

““Can he?” responded Colonel Percy. 
““Why Holt wouldn’t even need a rope!” 
And they all had a good laugh, Holt says. 

The next morning he found bear tracks 
down by a spring. The dogs were put on 
the trail, old Luey and old Boston leading. 

*“By an’ by I hyar Lucy and Boston 
open up, an’ I know dey gettin’ close. I 
could tell de minute dey found dat bear, 
an’ by de yelps I knew he weighed ’bout 
600 pounds. Sho’ ’nough, when I get to de 
spot whar de dogs worryin’ him, he’s er 
big gray bear weighin’ ’bout 600 pounds.” 

For several hours that bear showed 
terrific fight. He slashed at the dogs in the 
circle about him, and they nipt at him 
and ducked out of reach with a skill bor 
of long experience. Finally, Holt says, the 
bear moved over and stood at bay by the 
side of a bayou. Holt quieted the dogs. — 

He made ready his rope. In his belt 
he carried his trusty bowie-knife. He 
shifted his rifle to his left hand and 
advanced. When he came to within a fe 
feet of where the bear stood ready to sash 
at him— 

“Ketch him, Jacko!’ he called. Jacko 
was ready. He had played that trick 
before. Like a flash the dog sprang at the 
bear’s hind legs. The bear turned savagely, 
and as he reared to snap at Jacko, Holt 
slipt the lariat noose over Bruin’s neck a 
forepaw. The bear was lassoed. 
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F there isn’t a job left in town, build a 
new town and make a new supply of 
iobs. 

Some such slogan as this seems to have 
peen adopted by a group of 500 unem- 
oloyed men, who have undertaken to solve 
sheir own relief problems by an unusual 
experiment at Concord Springs, Arkansas. 
According to an account syndicated by 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, the 
500 expect to have their number grow to 
2,000 as soon as housing is available. 

_ They are seeking, it seems, to lift them- 
selves into self-support and self-respect in a 
colony hewn out of an 8,000-acre tract of 
zutover Arkansas timber-land. 

_ This colony, it should be mentioned, is 
not for the penniless, but for those who 
have a little left, which they want to use 
with an eye to the future. Only persons 
with enough money to buy ten acres of N Hf, 
land and food through the winter are oO mailer 
admitted, this account warns. 

The total amount necessary, however, is what you prey 
surprizingly small and it is reported that 
one of the leaders was practically penniless 
after he had made these two necessary 


provisions. Continuing: here’s the 


| Hach member of the colony will be a 
stockholder and the worker of ten acres. 


@ 
_ Their enterprise is called the Arkansas- best ] e 
Missouri-Oklahoma Development Corpo- 
ration, and their holdings are in the center 

of the Ozark timber region. 


rs) 
| Concord Springs is already one of the tobacco In 
busiest hamlets in the country. 


| Application has been made for a post- 
office, a deputy sheriff has been assigned to A | oe My 


keep order, a town site has been laid out, 
and buildings are rapidly going up, and 
plans are being drawn for a dam to furnish 
water and cheap power to the new town. 
- A community-owned sawmill is turning 
out lumber for the houses which will 
furnish living quarters for all shareholders. 
Already many cabins, a commissary, a 
barber shop, shoe shop, and land office 
have been erected. A canning factory ig 
to be built as soon as vegetables are reget 
An eight-hour day is being observeg 
The real head of the colony 
Perrine, vice-president, form 
big builder in Tulsa, but he jj 
nine cents when he paid his ¢ 


Hus drawings of the t 
commissary, and other, 
new town ‘‘are profes: 
anybody,’’ we are ai 


Carpenters, brick} 
bers, tradesmen, 
musicians, preache 
erew who plan to 
destiny out of w3 
forebears did in ” 

A hotel, garag 
being built on 
purposes. 

The first 100 ‘; 
of wood and dra; 
to come, wear 
the old-time 
prowing new ¢ 
years of office 
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HE slender, alert nonagenarian, with 

flowing white mustache and bushy, 
white eyebrows, who so long led the liberals 
on our Supreme Bench, has loosed his 
hold upon the judicial life. 

That is to say, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, son of the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’’ has resigned from the bench, 
with this philosophical comment, which 
seems so like him, The time 
has come, and I bow to the 


” 


inevitable.’’ President Hoover 


writes to him, regretfully ac- 


cepting the resignation, ‘‘No 
appreciation I could express 


would even feebly represent 
the gratitude of the American 
people for your whole life of 
wonderful public service. 
know of no American retiring 
from public service with such 
a sense of affection and devo- 
tion of the whole people.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes, whose 


in a skid: 


It’s a terrifying experience when your 
car loses traction, the tires turn into 
skis, and you slither helplessly, to- 
ward heaven-knows what! 


Don’t run that risk. Have Weed 
American Tire Chains put on for driy- 
ing in snow, ice or mud. These chains 
give all tires dependable traction on 
the slipperiest roads and streets. 


Weed Americans have reinforcing 
bars double welded across the con- 
tact links, and the cross chains are 
ade of the tougher, harder metal 
Yeedalloy. Either of these 
Id greatly increase 
v double it. 


dissenting opinions in impor- 
tant cases were famous, had 
kept at his post until failing 
health, just before his ninety- 
first anniversary, made retire- 


ment necessary. He was one 


International 


of the oldest men (if not the 
oldest) ever to sit on the Amer- 
ican bench. He was born in 
Boston March 8, 1841, the son 
of the poet, whose name he bore. He 
fought, a United Press dispatch tells us, 
“through the Civil War’s bloodiest battle, 
snd was thrice, wounded. 


He was ap- 
the Massachusetts Supreme 
be 1882. In 1899 he was 
at court, and in 
ge him for 


““Serenely Dwelling Above 
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The Supreme Court Says Good-by to Its Nestor 


labored with Washington, with Hamilton, 
with Adams and Jefferson and Marshall. 

His ideas are as broad as the continent. 
His mind, perceiving the truth unfailingly, 
is turned aside by no motive of time-sery- | 
ing, by no fashion or tradition of judicial] 
pedantry. 

Moreover, he is, personally, such a 
man! He is human, natural, and charae | 
terized by a sort of old-fashioned gentleness | 
and humor that makes the sight of him or | 


the Sound off 
Passing Shibboleths”’ | 


the thought of him welcome to all men.. 
Moreover, one ean see his perception of f 
beauty gliding into even a dry decision. . 
Age has added to the charm that his ad-- 
mirable personality exercises. 

It is a fine phrase which Prof. Felix: 
Frankfurter used, in his very significant { 
pamphlet, ‘‘Mr. Justice Holmes and the> 
Constitution,” in describing Holmes ass 
“serenely dwelling above the sound off 
passing shibboleths.” 

This also is a fine tribute: ‘‘He has built 
umself into the structure of our national | 
- he has written himself into the slender * 
of the literature of all time.’’ 
se words to treasure, no matter: 
not we may dissent from Jus- - 

’s famous ‘‘dissents.” Int 
inions—any of them or alll 
eels that the superiority 7 
and the immeasurably 7 
his language over that | 
the bench make them 1 
ve, whether the rest} 
th him or not. 


1s won fame before? 
phe nation’s ‘highest | 
and wisdom were » 
s still a Justice of | 
Sourt of Massa-- 
trend was pro-- 
o the Associated | 


rough the years: 
inions—differing ! 
“re members of! 
ave repeatedly } 
the nation. 

stently refused | 
years on the: 
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bench, and avoided personal publicity as 
much as was possible. 

He made his first radio speech on the 
night of his ninetieth birthday, and in it 
he indicated with deep feeling that he 
realized that his strength was failing. 

““The work is never done while the 
power to work remains,” he said, but he 

ended with: 

““And so I end with the line from a 

_ Latin poet, who uttered the message more 
than fifteen hundred years ago: 

| ““Death plucks my ear 
Live—I am coming.’”’ 


and says: 


PP sans would be needed even to list his 
civilizing, liberalizing decisions and opin- 
ions,’ according to a review by Edwin C. 
Hill in the New York Sun. Says Mr. Hill: 


From the first year of his elevation to 
“the highest court he showed his utter 
fearlessness and independence. He dis- 
sented from the majority in the famous 
Northern Securities ease in 1903, a dissent 
he must have known would be displeasing 
to the President who had put him on the 
bench. In 1905 he showed that justice and 
humanity could be reconciled with consti- 
tutional law by his dissent in the Lochner 
; 
| 
: 
| 


ease, when he held that the Legislature of 

New York had a right to limit the working 

hours of bakers. 

One of his most famous dissents was in 
1918 in the celebrated child-labor case, 
when he wrote a vigorous opinion in effect 
that the national lawmaking body should 
not be hampered in protecting little chil- 
dren from the grind and burden of hard 
labor. And in the Adair ease, in 1918, he 
held that no railroad had the right to dis- 
charge an employee because of that em- 
ployee’s membership in a labor union. 

There were hundreds more of such 
| opinions—the majority of them dissents— 
| but such as the above may indicate 
| possibly the working of the great Justice’s 
mind on matters pertaining to human 
rights and liberty. 

He first saw the light of day on March 
8, 1841, in Boston. 

His father, the distinguished man of 
letters, Oliver Wendell Holmes, was a 
member of that eminent circle of poets, 
essayists and authors, which included 
Emerson, Longfellow, Thoreau and Whit- 
tier. His mother was Anna Lee Jackson, 
like his father, of old Puritan stock. He 
was educated privately, and then was 
graduated from Harvard with the class of 

1861, just in time to enlist in the Union 

Army. 

- He served three years, from 1861 to 
1864, and emerged as a captain of the 
Twentieth Massachusetts Infantry. At 
Antietam he was desperately wounded, and 
-wounded later at Fredericksburg. 


Keeping the Camel Busy 


Floyd Gibbons likes to recall the lazy, 
deliberate ways of life when he was in 
Siberia as a newspaper correspondent 
years ago. His party was camped in the 
interior, 200 miles from a cable office. 
~ One day a camel rider came in from the 
long, weary trek with a message. It was 

- from Gibbons’s managing editor, and read: 
“Why is your expense account always larger 
than those of other members of staff?” 

’ Gibbons carefully penned a reply and 

- gave it to the rider for another 200-mile 

ride. The message said: Pe Dk. sDike— 
ees York World-Telegram. 
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ake this year’s budget include this 


California Vacation 


Lay aside only a few dollars each week 


for this brilliant summer trip! 


Few things that you spend money 
for are more important than your an- 
nual vacation. Good health and high 
spirits, you'll agree, thrive on change; 
on new scenes and new ideas. 

These, San Francisco offers you in 
generous measure—at a cost so mod- 
erate that you will wonder why you 
haven’t come before! 

Look at the map on this page. 
Count the famous outdoor places 
close to San Francisco. Steep-walled 
Yosemite Valley and giant Redwood 
forests, natural wonders without 
equal. Mile-high Lake Tahoe, that 
Mark Twain called “a sea in the sky.” 
Flashing Feather River; white-sanded, 
lazy ocean beaches. These things and 
many, many more you'll find in this 
California vacationland that San Fran- 
cisco centers. Forty-Niner towns to 
rummage through; old Mission trails 
to follow... Every sport you find 
amusing, in every kind of setting. 
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Name 


And San Francisco! One of America’s 
story cities. A city that was never a vil- 
lage. Born a Spanish pueblo, the Gold 
Rush made it a great world center 
overnight. A cosmopolitan, colorful 
city that rises today on fourteen hills 
above the wide Pacific’s Golden Gate. 
A city where you will always find some 
new, fascinating thing to do. 

Set your budget to include this best 
of all vacations! 

Lay aside only a few dollars each 
week for traveling costs. Necessary 
expenses here need not total any more 
than you would spend at home. Last 
year we questioned nearly 1000 visi- 
tors. What they told us about their 
expenditures has been carefully tabu- 
lated, to help you plan exactly. 

Send the coupon below for this 
schedule of costs and the fully illus- 
trated book “Your California Vaca- 
tion and San Francisco.” Both are free, 
together with highway Maps or low 
summer rail and steamship roundtrip 
Rates. Send the coupon, now! 


Tell anyone to come to San Francisco for a vaca- 
tion, but advise persons seeking employment not 
to come here at this time, lest they be disappointed. 


AN FRANCISCO 


CENTER OF THE CALIFORNIA VACATIONLAND 


OO 
WITTE rririririiriiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiis | 


CALIFORNIANS INC., 
Room 301, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me the free illustrated Book, with schedule of costs; 
also road Maps (or) rail and steamship Rates to San Francisco) 


~ 


Address 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 
What the Automobile Manufacturers Offer You 


PECIFICATIONS OF AMERICA’S LEADING MAKES 
of cars for 1932 are presented on this and the following 
pages. 

Men of the automotive industry, with inspiring confidence and 
magnificent courage, ‘‘have bet hundreds of millions in cash 
that hard times are on the way out in 1932.” 

The maker of that phrase—Edwin C. Hill, in the New York 
Sun—adds: 

“And that’s your Automobile Show in a sentence.”’ 

Dicest readers have given many proofs of their intense 
interest in the new miracles of ear beauty and convenience that 
have been dazzling this year’s show-goers in various large cities 
throughout the country, as we showed with text and pictures in 
our issue of January 9. 

Some of our interested readers live in districts remote from 
the larger centers. Both they and the lucky show-goers will 
enjoy the convenience of our compact specifications, listed in 
alphabetical order, of the principal makes of cars shown in 
New York. 

The prices quoted were the latest available when this issue 
went to press. For complete particulars you should get in touch 
with your local dealer, or direct with the manufacturer, who will 
gladly enlighten you. 

In some eases prices had not been fixt. Those named are the 
prices for delivery at the tactory. 

Some of the prominent manufacturers, altho they exhibit cars 
at the Show, will not announce specifications of their 1932 models 
until some time later. 

Now for the roll-call: 


Auburn 

Auburn is offering 2 entirely new cars for 1932—the Straight 8 
and a new 12-eylinder model. The 8 is furnished in 2 wheel bases 
127” and 136”. 

The 12-ceylinder model is furnished in 133’’ wheel base. 
Both models have the new Dual Ratio which enables instant 
adaptation of engine speed to driving condition. Both models 
have free wheeling, constant mesh gears, ride-control shock 
absorbers and the new Startix automatic starting device. 

Both 8 and 12 are furnished in several body styles, both stand- 
ard and custom lines and are priced from $845 to $1,345 for the 
8-eylinder model, and from $1,345 to $1,795 for the 12-cylinder 
model. 


Buick 

Buick for 1932 offers an entirely new line of cars, with probably 
more improvements introduced in one year than on any previous 
models. : 

Buick is being offered in 4 wheel bases—114”, 118’’, 126”, 
and 134’’, All are powered with Buick valve in head straight 8 
motor, and will be furnished with high-compression heads if so 
desired. . 

The main feature of the new line is the Wizard Control, which 
is an automatic power-operated clutch which functions at the 
merest touch of the foot upon the floor button. The new models 
are furnished with synchro-mesh transmission and, of course, 
with a selective free-wheeling. 

Buick also has the ride regulator and new de luxe bodies by 
Fisher. 

The new models are priced from $1,015 for a coupé in the 114” 
model to $2,175 for a special 7-passenger sedan on the 134’ 
model. 


Cadillac-La Salle 

All four lines are available this year in two-wheel base length 
as follows: La Salle V-8 1380’ and 136”; Cadillac V-8 and V-12 
in 134” and 140”; Cadillac V-16 in 143” and 149”. 

In 1932 every Cadillac-La Salle is equipped with triple silent 
synchro-mesh transmission; also a full range-ride regulator and 
controlled free-wheeling. They are also equipped with new 
Super Safe 5-B head lamps. Brakes on the Cadillac V-12 and V- 
16 are equipped with vacuum boosters. All window-glass used 
in the Cadillac-La Salle line is shatter proof. 

38 


All models of Cadillac-La Salle are furnished with either of 
two special compression cylinder heads. 

La Salle is offered in a choice of seven Fisher bodies. The 
Cadillac V-8 thirteen Fisher bodies and seven Fleetwood bodies, 
The V-12 seven Fleetwood bodies and seven Fisher bodies. 
V-16 seven Fleetwood bodies and eight Fisher bodies. Prices 
on the La Salle range from $2,395 to $2,795 and on the Cadillae 
from $2,795 for the V-8 to $5,945 for the V-16. 


Chevrolet 


Chevrolet for 1932 is shown with more extensive changes than 
in any model since 1928 which not only make it distinctive, but a 
“big car’? in appointments and mechanical improvements. 
There are 12 standard body styles, with bodies by Fisher, and in 
addition 8 models are available with special equipment. 

The Chevrolet is equipped with the new synchro-mesh trans- 
mission and simplified free-wheeling. 

Cheyrolets are priced from $475 to $650. 


Chrysler 


Chrysler for 1932 is announcing a new 6 and 3 new 8’s._ All 


Chrysler cars are equipped with the patented Floating Power. — 


They are all equipped with the new automatic clutch, with the 
silent gear selector and, of course, have selective free-wheeling. 
Chrysler bodies are all steel, one-piece construction. 

Eight-cylinder models are equipped with the 4 speed trans- 
mission. Twenty body styles are offered, price range starting 
at $885. 


Cord 


The Cord this year will feature, as in the past, its Front Drive, 
Cord being the first American car to popularize this Front Drive. 
Due to Front Drive the important features of the car are in most 
cases entirely different from those employed by other motor-car 
manufacturers, such as its special frame, its axle and universal 
joints; also its springs. 

Cords are furnished in several body styles and are of 137” 
wheel bases. The price ranges from $2,395 to $2,595. 


De Soto 

The new De Soto is being offered in a 6-cylinder model for 
1932. 

The chief engineering features for the new model are Floating 
Power, which completely eliminates vibration; also automatic 
clutch combined with a constant mesh transmission which gives 
silent gear selection and free-wheeling. 

De Soto cars are equipped with safety steel bodies and are 
shown in nine body models. Prices vary from $675 for the 


standard roadster to $835 for a custom sedan, with two body style — 


prices not fixt as yet. 
Dodge 


The new 1932 Dodge is entirely new in appearance and is 
offered in a 6-cylinder model of 11414” wheel base and an 8 of 
122’ wheel base. These cars for 1932 are equipped with Floating 
Power and also have the new automatic clutch and a separate 
free-wheeling mechanism. They are also equipped with the 
Dodge silent mesh selector. 

These cars are being offered in various body styles and are 
priced from $795 to $845 for the 6-eylinders, and from $1,115 
to $1,145 for the 8-cylinders. 


Durant 


Durant for 1932 is offering a 112’ wheel base model in 6 
standard body styles, and also various special bodies. 
Free-W heeling—Silent-Mesh—Ride Control—and Automatic 
Starting Units are being used on the new Durants. 
- Prices range from $500 to $655 for Model 621 and $700 for the 
special 622 Model. 


Essex 


The Essex for 1932 is being offered in a 113’ wheel-base model. 

Essex cars are equipped with selective free-wheeling synchro 
silent second-gear transmission, solid unit steel bodies, Startix 
(automatic self-starting) and many other features. 

Essex cars are being offered in nine models varying in price 
from $705 to $845, : 


Ford 


At the time of going to press no information is available as to 
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the new model which the Ford Motor 
Company may offer this year. 

However, they are continuing their 
highly efficient and successful Model A 
which is available in several body styles 
and is priced from $440. 


Franklin 


Franklin is introducing an entirely new 
Super-Charged Airman for 1932. Franklin 
is probably the first production company 
selling a regular model with Super-Charge 
without extra cost. 

The new Franklin is equipped for Free- 
Wheeling, and also has the Ride Control. 
Startix for automatic starting is also a 
regular equipment. The Franklin is on 
132’’ wheel base and is being offered in 9 
different body styles commencing at $2,250. 

Franklin will also offer a 12-cylinder car 
in the spring. At the time of going to press 
details are not available. 


Graham 


The Graham lines for 1932 consist of two 
models—the Graham Blue Streak 8 and a 
new 6. 

Bodies of the Graham 8 bear no resem- 
blance to previous models and depart boldly 
from conventional practise. The bodies are 
extremely clean with almost a complete 
absence of exterior accessories. 

The Graham is furnished with selective 
free wheeling, and is also equipped with 
synchro-silent gear shift. Ride regulation 
from the dash is regular equipment. 

Seven bodies comprise the Blue Streak 
series and are priced from $995 for the 
standard coupé to $1,170 for the de luxe 
convertible coupé. 

The Graham 6 is in two models. The 
five-passenger sedan at $795 and the town 
sedan at $765. 


Hudson 


Hudson for 1932 is being offered in 119, 
126 and 132’ wheel base models. 

Hudson cars are equipped with selective 
free wheeling synchro-silent second gear 
transmission, solid unit steel bodies, Startix 
(automatic self starting) and many other 
features. 

Hudson is being offered in fourteen dif- 


ferent body styles ranging in price from 


$995 to $1,595. 


Hupmobile 


For 1932 Hupmobile is offering two 
6-cylinder cars and five 8 cylinders, ranging 
in price from $795. Hupmobiles are fur- 
nished with synchro-silent transmission and 
with free wheeling. They also have auto- 
matie control, shock absorbers, compen- 
sated for either heat or cold. The Startix, 
the non-stallable self-starter, is available, 
at slight extra cost. 

The Hupmobile is available in 26 body 
styles. 


Lincoln 


Lincoln for 1932 is being offered in two 
models, one of 8 cylinders on 136” wheel 
base and the other of 12 cylinders on 145” 
wheel base. 

Both models have synchronizing cones in 
second and high gears for quick speed 
changing. 

Both models are equipped with an inde- 
pendent free wheeling unit which may be 
used or not as desired. Service brakes are 
operated with a vacuum booster. All 
models are equipped with shatter-proof 


__giass. 
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There are 32 body types available, 
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DO YOU GET 


ACTION FROM YOUR STARTER 


THESE COLD MORNINGS 2 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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PRACTICE |nTERNAL Practical 


Beneficial 
Results 
obtained from 


the use of ‘ 
POLAND WATER 


have warranted 
its mention in 
the works of 
foremost 
‘authorities. 


Booklet ‘‘Mineral Waters 
Therapeutically Considered’’ 
mailed on request 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
Poland Spring, Maine 


200 note sheets and 100 envelopes, each neatly 
printed with your name and address, sent 
ostpaid for $1.00. Correct style, high quality. 
se ee a box. Money refunded if you’re not pleased. 
AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 500 Park Ave. PERU, Ind. 


(OK K MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
All eee Fiction (Novel length), Verse 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscel- 


laneous. Prose (30,000 words up): Verse (book-size col- 
lections), Friendly reading free and prompt report, 


Dept. D-1. DORRANCE & CO.. Pubs. Drexel Bldg.. Phila.. Pa. 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


AAccoUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Thousands more are needed. We train you thoroughly at home in 
spare time for A. examinations or executive accounting po- 
sitions. Previous bookdkseping knowledge or experience unnecessary. 
Training given Cue, 8 rite for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, 
the Profession That Pays,’’ and learn about opportunities in this 
growing, profitable field. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 152- pina cecage 

The Schoo! That Has Trained Over 1,100 C 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French. ‘Best in existence,’ 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth,1230 RP, Prepaid $2. ect 
Thumb-notch index, 75¢ extra. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 354- 360 Fourth Ave., ew York. 


PILOTING MODERN YOUTH 


By William S. Sadler, M.D., F.A. ‘Ga Sk ., and 
Lena K. Sadler, M.D., 'F.A.C 


Points out the mistakes parents are mak- 
ing, as well as those of youth and tells how to 
correct both. ‘‘Parents should read it and 
educators should add it to their reference 
libraries’’—says the Rev. Daniel A. Poling. 


And the Philadelphia Public Ledger remarks: 

“No one entrusted with the care of children can 
afford to miss this volume.”” Examine it at 
your bookstore, or order it from the publishers. 


Price, $3.50; postage, 14 cents extra. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Feurth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


OP 609-6000 P—-60 Pa £8 
To Assure a Healthy 


PRINTED STATIONERY S$] 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: *“*Cuticura,” Dept. 9K, Malden, Mass, 
3 6 OI“ 
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besides custom made bodies, and prices 


start at $2,900. 


Marmon 

For 1932 Marmon presents 2 new motor- 
cars, a straight 8 and a newly refined 
200-horse-power Marmon 16. 

The 8-cylinder type is furnished in 125- 
inch wheel base and with 6 standard and 
de luxe body styles. 

The Marmon 16 is furnished in 145-inch 
wheel base and with 8 standard body styles 
and also with several custom built bodies. 
The Marmon 16 is furnished with an 
aluminum motor. 

Among the features of the new 8 are 
an improved automatic clutch, ride regu- 
lator, synchro-shift transmission and free 
wheeling. 

The Marmon 8 is priced in the $1,300 
field and the Marmon 16 in the $6,000 field. 


Nash 


The Nash Motor officials will not disclose 
its complete new line until just before the 
spring buying season opens. These new 
cars are said to involve the greatest invest- 
ment Nash has ever made in a new auto- 
mobile series. 


Oldsmobile 


Oldsmobile for 1932 is introducing two 
new cars, a larger and finer 6, and a brand- 
new straight 8. An entire new line of 
Fisher bodies is being used and the ears 
are shown in six body styles for each 
model. 

Both models are equipped with free 
wheeling, with instantaneous selective con- 
trol; also with improved synehro-mesh 
transmission. They also have selective 
ride regulator devices. 

The new Oldsmobile is equipped with a 
Remo Injector decarbonizer, a device for 
easily removing carbon. 

Oldsmobiles vary in price from $875 to 
$1,035 for the 6-cylinder model and from 
$975 to $1,135 for the 8-cylinder model. 


Packard 


Packard in 1932 is offering 4 kinds of 
Packard ears at 4 distinct price ranges. In 
addition to the 8 de luxe, and the standard 
8, Packard is introducing a new Light 8 in 
4 models, all on 128’’ wheel base. 

Packard is also showing a brand new 
Twin Six in 142” and 147” wheel base. 
Packard was the first production manu- 
facturer to introduce 12s, and the new 
model is the culmination of 16 years’ effort. 

Packards are equipped with Synchro- 
Mesh Transmission. Quiet in all speeds, 
Finger Control. Free Wheeling and Ride 
Control. 

Packards are offered in a great many 
body styles. Prices for the Light 8 are 
from $1,750 to $1,795; for the Standard 8 
$2,250 to $3,250; for the 8 de luxe, $3,150 
to $3,895, and for the Twin Six $3,650 to 
$4,395. 


Pierce-Arrow 


Pierce-Arrow is offering three different 
models for 1932 varying in wheel bases from 
137” to 147". 

Model 54 is of 8 cylinders; models 42 
and 53 of 12 cylinders. All models are fur- 
nished with synechro-mesh transmission, and 


with free wheeling. They are all equipped ° 


with ride control. All models have the 
Startix (automatic starting). Shatter-proof 
glass is used throughout. 

Pierce-Arrow ears are furnished in 29 
different body styles, varying in price from 
$2,495 for the 5 passenger Brougham in 
137” wheel base to $4,500 for a seven 


passenger limousine in the 147’ wheel base. 
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Plymouth 

The Plymouth being shown in the New 
York Show this year was announced a short 
while ago. It is equipped with full Floating 
Power and has Free Wheeling. Bodies are 
one piece, steel construction. 

The Plymouth is being shown in 8 differ- 
ent body styles and price starts at $535. 


Pontiac 


The new Pontiac ears are being offered in 
a 65 H.P. low-priced 6 and an 85 H.P. V8. 

Twelve body models are being offered 
with the 6-cylinder chassis and six with the 
chassis of the V 8. All bodies are by Fisher. 

Both models offer synchro-mesh trans- 
mission, with quiet second gear, built in 
free wheeling, ride control. If desired free 
wheeling may be locked out. 

Economy in operation is guarded by a 
fuel economizer and automatic control of 
fuel temperature. 

Prices vary from $685 for the six cylinder 
standard coupé to $1,025 for a custom sedan 
in the V 8 117” wheel base model. 


Reo 


The Reo for 1932 will feature its special 
new automatic clutch which is being offered 
on the Reo-Royale, and Reo Flying Cloud 
8-25. Free wheeling, of course, is available 
on these cars and another feature is the 
special Reo Herringbone gear silent second 
transmission. 

Reo emphasizes its aero-dynamic body 
lines developed some time ago for previous 
models. 

Reo prices are from $995 to $2,445 for 
standard models and upward for special 
custom bodies. 


Rockne 


This is a new ear that is being shown for 
the first time this year. It is manufactured 
in two models, both of 6 cylinders. There 
are eleven different body styles. 

The Rockne is equipped with free wheel- 
ing and full synehro-shift, and it also has 
the new switch key starting device which 
automatically starts the motor. 

The Rockne is furnished in two wheel 
bases, the model 65 being of 110’’ and the 
model 75 of 114’. 

Prices vary from $585 for the model 65 


two passenger coupé to $975 for the con- © 


vertible sedan model 75. 


Studebaker 


Studebaker is this year offering three 
new eights and a six. The wheel bases vary 
from 117” to 135” for the eights and the 
six is 117’’ wheel base. 

All ears are equipped with automatic 
starting device, ride control, selective free 
wheeling with synchronized shifting. All 
models have safety-glass. 

Studebaker is being furnished in 24 dif- 
ferent body styles, prices vary from $840 
for a Studebaker six coupé to $1,890 for a 
seven passenger limousine of the ‘ Presi- 
dent 8”’ model. 


Stutz 


Stutz for 1932 is being offered in three 
new models—the DV 32, SV 16 and the 
LAA. 


Cars are equipped with synchro-mesh — 


transmission, free wheeling being optional. 
Automatic and thermostatically controlled 
shock absorbers are regular equipment, also 
vacuum booster brake. 

The DV 382 is an 8-cylinder model with 
four valves per cylinder. The SV 16 and 
the LAA being conventional valve design. 

Stutz cars are offered in a great many 


body designs and are priced from $1,620 — 


} 
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for the 5 passenger 6-cylinder sedan to 
$8,095 for the DV Brunn coupé. 


Willys-Knight 

The Willys-Knight for 1932 is offering 
2 new cars with double-sleeve valve Knight 
engines. Both models are 6-cylinder. The 
wheel base of the smaller model is 113” 
and of the larger model 121’. At slight 
extra cost a purchaser may have shatter- 
proof glass and free wheeling. 

Six body styles are being offered, the 
price varying from $845 for a coach up to 
$1,395 for a custom-built sedan. 


Willys-Overland 


Willys-Overland for 1932 contains the 
new Silver Streak Motor and is furnished 
in both a 6-cylinder model and an 8-cylin- 
der model. Both models are obtainable 
with shatter-proof glass and free wheeling 
at a slight extra cost. The wheel base of the 
6-cylinder is 113” and of the 8-cylinder 
2”, 

Prices vary from $615 for a coach up to 
$1,095 for a custom-built sedan. 


Shall We Water Our Coal? 


ES; sometimes, says a writer in La 
Crovx (Paris). Under proper con- 
ditions, and if one knows how, it is useful. 
It does not, however, improve the heat- 
ing power of the coal; rather, it lessens it. 
Its advantages are purely mechanical, we 
read: 


When we are waiting for a guest in a 
railway-station, we often see the fireman 
of an engine watering the coal that he will 
shortly throw on the fire. To wet down 
one’s fuel to make it burn would seem rather 
paradoxical; and we are led to inquire 
whether such a practise has really any use. 

Science and Industry has just been 
analyzing a study, made by an English re- 
view, of this question, and here are the 
conelusions: 

In principle, moisture is harmful, because 
it absorbs a certain quantity of heat in 
vaporizing the water. Thus, wet coal does 
not give off as much heat as dry—quite the 
contrary. 

Practically, however, wetting down the 
coal has an advantage that is purely 
mechanical; it makes firing easy and fur- 
nishes a better combustion-bed, particularly 
when fine coal is used. In this case, the 
wetting is advantageous, provided it does 
not exceed 3 per cent. by weight. However, 
anthracite never needs moistening, nor does 
coal that is to be burned with the aid of 
mechanical stokers. Also, moistening is of 
greater advantage when it takes place some 
time before firing. When the coal must be 
burned at once, the moistening should be 
done with hot water. This is exactly what 
the locomotive-fireman does. 

A certain amount of skill is necessary 
in watering; for the quantity depends on the 
size of the coal, on its quality, and on its 
physical properties. 


Aw Haw! Frightfully Quaint, Old Top. 
—A typical Briton named Cholmondeley, 
(A name they pronounced mighty ruol- 

mondeley) 

When called ‘‘Chol-mon-de-ley ”’ 

To the speaker would say: 

“Demmit! Don’t act so doocidly duol- 
mondeley.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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Economy without 


SICEILiCcG.. : 


Support your school board— 
Have up-to-date schools without 


discussing their problems with Parent- 
Teacher and other organizations. It is 
agreed that modern, progressive teaching 
requires modern, efficient equipment— 
that while new schools may not be possible, 
schools can be re-newed and brought up- 
to-standard by wise, yet conservative in- 
vestment of school funds. 

You, as a parent, should be prepared to 
support your School Board and Superin- 
tendent in such plans. Investigate seating 
facts dealing with both the physical and 
the mental welfare of your child during 
the long habit-forming hours he spends at 


_ his desk. 


No child whose vital organs are crowd- 
ed—whose heart and lungs are cramped— 
whose spine is under distortion—whose 
eyes are forced to squint—whose brows 
are drawn into a frown of strain—no child 
so physically handicapped at his desk can 
develop properly or think clearly. 

First consideration in modernizing the 


_ school should include re-seating to pre- 


vent this needless strain. Re-seat to safe- 
guard pupil health, to provide scientifi- 
cally designed seats and desks that make 
it easy and natural for children to sit erect 
—that prevent slump—that keep the 
chest free—shoulders relaxed—that 
conserve vision and nervous energy. 
Schoolre-seating costs little—pays large 
returns in educational economy. 


heavy bond issues 


ee e Ale meet diminishing income, 
school executives in many communities are ~ 


Facts concerning modern school room 
seating, together with valuable informa- 
tion On sitting posture, are available to 
you in simple booklet form, free upon 
request. You will find these booklets inter- 
esting and informative. Physicians 
especially will be interested in this series of 
authoritative booklets concerning the rela- 
tion of posture to health. Write for them. 


Illustration below shows the stock type 
American Universal Desk supplied with 
Book Support, 
which quickly con- 
verts itinto a sight 
conservation desk. 
This desk is avail- 


able in five other 
distinct modern 
classroom models, 
with posture -cor- 
rectness that in- 
duces healthful sit- 
ting posture with- 
out physical strain. 


Correspondence is invited concerning 
furniture and seating of appropriate 
character for the church, lodge, theater 
and Court House—hand carved 
plaques, memorials, and carved cabinet 
work for residences and libraries. 


American Seating Company 


Address Dept. 123, General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Mysteries of 1932 


HERE ARE THE PROPHETS OF yester-year? 
The most conspicuous thing in all the mass of 
New Year reviews and forecasts is the absence of 
definite prediction. 

“The last soothsayer has crawled away to his corner” is the 
way the New York Herald Tribune puts it. 

The very absence of attempts to say when business is going 
to ‘“‘turn the corner” will, in The Wall Street Journal’s opinion, 
make this season’s “‘prognostications look better in retrospect 
than those of yester-year or the year before that.’’ In other 
words, ‘“‘the author of ‘Oh, Yeah?’ performed his stunt in the 
nick of time.” 

But not everybody is either gloomy or mysterious. 
President Curtis suggests that 
in the case of 1932 the familiar 
letters A.D. stand for ‘‘after 
depression.” The New York 
Times collects opinions from Wi 
bankers who are cautiously f 1“ 
confident, industrialists who 
look for stabilization, retailers 
who expect to get back to a 
profitable basis after a bad 
half-year, and it prints a New 
Year’s editorial dwelling on the 
country’s real and indestruc- 
tible assets, entitled ‘‘ Lift up 
Your Hearts.” 

The New York Herald Trib- 
une gathers that the Mer- 
chants Association in New 
York considers business con- 
valescent. The New York 
Evening Post, in a symposium 
of business opinion, reveals 
the belief that the bottom has 
been reached. Seeretary of 
Commerce Lamont is lke- 
minded. The Commercial West 
of Minneapolis looks ahead to 
a ‘“‘constructive year.” J. C. 
Royle, in one of his business dispatches from Washington, reports 
that the pick-up has begun. 

The New York Journal of Commerce protests against the 
‘‘excessive pessimism’”’ of the day. 

The world’s best asset, as the New Year begins, declares the 
Providence Journal, ‘‘is a grim determination to fight its way 
back eventually to a new era of prosperity and stability.’ And 
The American Banker comes to the encouraging conclusion that 
‘*1932 will bring an end to the depression—if we keep our heads.” 

The characteristic mood, nevertheless, is one of disillusion- 
ment and there is a general realization that we are in a major 
depression unlike anything this generation has previously ex- 
perienced. The farmer’s phrase, ‘‘all signs fail in dry weather,” 
commends itself to our business prognosticators, many of whom 
feel called on to tell us why they can’t prognosticate. 


Vice- 


One of the most eminent of our forecasters, Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres of Cleveland, has explained clearly why the prophets have 
to tread so gingerly this January. As he put it in a speech before 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce: 


This depression and this business cycle are so exceptional in 
character in so many diverse respects as to make it quite unsafe 
to assume that serious forecasts can be made concerning such 
conerete matters as the output of automobiles, the production 
of steel, the volume of new construction, and the probable trend 
of security prices. There still remain too many unsettled situa- 
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“I’m Expecting Great Things of You, Boy” 


—WMorris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


tions abroad that are highly important, darkly obscure, and 
thoroughly unpredictable. 


Wall Street generally, writes the New York Evening Post’s 
financial editor, ‘‘is of the opinion that the forecasting business is 
more difficult now than it has been any year end for a generation.” 
And there is a real basis for the hesitancy, continues the writer, 
Mr. Ralph West Robey, in the mere existence of the problems 
now facing business. One of these problems is the Federal deficit, 
obviously important because of the effect of increased taxation 
on business and of increased government borrowing on the secu- 
rity markets. And then there are the railroads. ‘Careful students 
do not consider that this problent has been solved by any 
means as a result of the approval of higher rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the formation of a 
pool from the increased in- 
come out of which to lend to 
weaker roads.” Agriculture 
and many important indus- 
tries have their serious prob- 
lems. Another one is the 
condition of the banking busi- 
ness. But it is more cheerful 
to find that Wall Street’s 
opinion now is “‘that this need 
not become a pressing problem 
if a policy of watchfulness and 
cooperation between the in- 
stitutions is followed.’ Also 
we have the problems in the 
foreign field: 


Paramount among these are 
reparations, interallied debts, 
and the long- and short-term 
credits which have been ex- 
tended by private lenders. No 
real solution of any of these 
questions is anticipated during 
1932. 


The difficulty of forecasting 
is evident in the fact that Alex- 
ander Dana Noyes, financial editor of the New York Times, does 
not even venture to present this year his customary list of favor- 
able and unfavorable symptoms. He contents himself with 
reporting that in the financial community itself there are four 
distinet ideas about the financial future: 


The first (and perhaps the most general) is one of complete 
bewilderment and of inability to predict at all. This attitude is 
obviously no help even to conservative prediction; it is useless to 
consider it. 

The second attitude is based on belief in world-wide disintegra- 
tion of the credit system, leading to general bankruptey; it was 
summed up in one recent somewhat bold prediction that ‘‘noth- 
ing can prevent a complete world breakdown within two months,” 
but it has not in most instances gone quite so far as that. 


The third forecast is for a period of financial hesitation, possibly 


much prolonged; waiting on events, but likely, if the remedial 


measures now in contemplation are applied, and are reasonably | 


successful, to be followed after a reasonable interval by restora- 
tion of home and foreign confidence. Such a change would be 
reflected and perhaps anticipated on the markets, whose own 


reversal of action would of itself affect the state of financial — 


confidence. 

This view of the future does not contemplate prompt return 
to what the markets are accustomed to eall prosperity. 

Yet still another attitude is taken—undoubtedly by a smaller 


_ part of the community—which professes to look for return to — 
normal conditions much more rapidly than any one seems at 


present to expect. 


ye ee ee ee 
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In favor of the dark forecasts of increas- 
ing and ruinous complications, remarks 
Mr. Noyes, is the existence of an immense 
world-wide mass of credit obligations 
incurred before the fall in prices and securi- 
ties. The argument for a return of confi- 
idence, ‘“‘based on remedial measures,’’ has 
‘its main support, we read, in the belief 
“that international negotiation can relieve 
the burden now imposed on the hard-prest 
‘debtor countries, and that revenue from 
the higher railway rates may be so applied 
fe to protect the hard-prest railways.” 
‘This writer concludes: 


' Back of all these divergent views of the 
present situation and its probable results 
ilies the as yet unsettled question, how far 
the particular unsettling influences under 
which the economic organism has been 
struggling are the result of sober convic- 
ition as to the actual state of things, and 
thow far a consequence of blind terror, 
iereated by a whole community’s sudden 
imagination that it was now in the grip 
of malign and occult forces whose destruc- 
itive influence could in no way be resisted. 
Each has undoubtedly played some 
)part. 
| Prediction of results, on the second of 
|these suppositions, would bring the prophet 
linto the domain of pathology rather than 
jeconomics. But it must first be dis- 
jeovered what is the actual character of 
jthe situation. 


|. That 1932 will continue the period of re- 
jadjustment—at whatever speed and with 
whatever result—is one point on which all 
observers seem agreed. John T. Madden, 
President of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. thinks that the year ‘‘will be 
characterized by further readjustments, 
with the main object of adjusting all 
phases of economic activity to the increased 
value of money.” This being the case, he 
thinks it unlikely that ‘‘ business will show 
any great expansion in 1932.”’ With such 
readjustment continuing, Mr. Madden 
goes so far as to suggest in the New York 
Evening Post’s Annual Survey that these 
are among the probabilities for 1932: 


1. Improved conditions in many lines 
where readjustments fave been largely 
completed. 

2. Banking situation may be much bet- 
ter, especially if the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is effective. 

3. Further readjustment in real estate, 
accompanied by foreclosures, lower rentals, 
and the possibility of placing of urban real- 
estate financing on a more solid basis. 

4. Inereased difficulties of municipal 
finances, with the possibility of an in- 
creased number of defaults on outstanding 
loans. 

5. Increased taxation, particularly Fed- 
eral, resulting from the increased deficit. 
Heavier borrowing also necessary. 

6. The money market and _ interest 
rates will to a large extent be under the 
influence of Treasury financing and Fed- 
eral Reserve policy, with little increased 
demand for funds from business. 

7. The most crucial decisions, however, 
must take place in Europe, and particu- 
larly as regards reparations and interallied 
debts. © 


+ sThere is, however: reason to _ believe 


ire PERA RY? DiGeSt 


nk ake 


HERE IS A TIME in the life of every auto- 

mobile when its upkeep —repairs, tires, 
paint and the like— make it a positive lia- 
bility to the family budget. 


Few people are able to detect this point in 
the life of their cars. In- & 
fluenced by the need of | 
economy during depression 
periods they become extray- / 
agant in the continued op- 
eration of cars that should | 
be traded or junked. 


In far too many cases the § 
upkeep of an old car is | 3 
costing owners more than the venuined 
monthly payments on a new one. 


New car prices today are the lowest for 
value in history. The downward price trend 
hastens the time when old cars should be 
traded or discarded. 


Go to the automobile show — then see your 
dealer. After comparing repair costs with 
new Car prices you will no doubt agree that 
buying a new car on Commercial Credit 
terms is the real economy you have been 
seeking. 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


HEADQUARTERS +» BALTIMORE 


WHEREVER YOU ARE ® WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 
SELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE @ 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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THRILLING irmenany 
REGAL wxury 
SENSATIONAL nares 


ae Where would you like to be in February or March? 
aa Resting on the pale gold sand of the Riviera. Putting 
forty on the red at Monte Carlo? In Algiers... 
Egypt. Would you command a hundred servants, 
ive in a setting of utter ease? Well, why not? 


eg 
an w=. 
30 DAYS 
FEB 3 d MAR 5 You don’t have to wait for the millennium or even 
: aks 5 the next boom to tear February or March right out 


of the calendar... for the Aquitania, hostess to the 


GIBRALTAR ; 
ALGIERS world’s most-front-page people, is sailing South this 
NICE ae season on two Mediterranean cruises . . . February 
AU Et 3rd and March 5th... You'll be gone just a month 
ATHENS (surely, that much time you can fit in?) ... And that 
NAPLES month will cost no more than a month af a good hotel. 
Purchase Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 
$540 Book thru your Local Agent. No one can serve you better 
UP The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, New York 
ae C U AL A a D 
250 uv | 
TOURIST IN CO - OPERATION WITH RAYMOND - WHITCOMB, INC. 
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Two magnificent volumes issued in co-operation with Cassell 
& Company, the famous fine art publishers of London, con- 
taining large and beautiful reproductions of the masterpieces 
of British and European Galleries. Introduction and descrip- 
tive notes by G. K. CHESTERTON. An elaborate work for 
homes of tone and refinement. This is not a cheap collec- 
tion of loose pictures, but areal LIBRARY of ART! The 
publishers have chosen only such recognized pictures as 
have not formerly been available in popular format. 


Two Large, Handsome Volumes, bound in half-leather, containing 


Beautiful Reproductions in Color—Mounted 


It places a gallery of the world's most beautiful and 
impressive paintings right in your own home for cas- 
ual perusal orreadyreference. They are beautifully 

printed in the colors of the original on canvas surface 
paper specially selected because of its power to con- 
vey the chiaroscuro of the original, and mounted on 
heavy, white art board. 


A REAL ART LIBRARY FOR THE HOME 


The separate text pages of historical and explanatory 


11 by 
16 ins. 


Some of 
the Painters 
Included 


Archer 
Bashkirtseft 
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that no final solution will be reached, 
and that only a temporary compromise 
will be obtained. 

8. The exchanges of the various coun- 
tries off the gold standard will continue 
to fluctuate widely, at least during the 
first-half of the year, and their stabilization 
will depend largely upon the degree of 
international cooperation that is effected. 

9. Important changes in banking legis- 
lation in this country and abroad may be 
looked for which may radically change the 
banking structure. 

The process of change will cause a further 
element of uncertainty. 

10. It is, however, not entirely im- 
possible that the European problem may 
be solved in such a way as to dispel or 
alleviate the present confidence crisis, and 
change the pessimistic psychology prevail- 
ing throughout the world. That such a 
change would help business is generally 
accepted. 


Ons financial editor who is willing to 
make a specific forecast is Julius G. 
Berens of the New York American. This is 
his list of probabilities for 1932: 


1. Intensification of depression in France 
(paradoxically, this is one of the most 
promising elements in the situation, for it 
likely will lead to a more liberal attitude 
on the part of France toward the rest of 
the world, and cooperation for common 
welfare). 

2. Continued threat of a German col- 
lapse—the American financial world is 


fairly well prepared for any eventuality — 


from that direction. 

3. Greater desire among all nations to 
effect tariff compromises. 

4. United States at some stage this 
year may witness an unfavorable balance 
of trade. 

5. Increasing consideration of the ad- 
visability of maintaining the gold standard 
in the United States. 

6. Reduction in American railway wages, 
in government salaries, and continued 
wage-cutting in other industries. : 

7. Continued lowering of the cost of 


living in the United States, through: : 
(a) Lower retail prices; ‘ 
(b) Lower charges for public-utility 


services (gas, electricity, telephone) ; 


(ec) Lower rents. ;. 


8. Increased stabilization of wholesale 
commodity prices, after effects of con- 
tinued distress liquidation (which might 
seriously affect specific products) has 


passed. 
9. Additional dividend reductions and 
omissions. t 


10. Increasing public clamor for greater 
economies in government and municipal 
expenditures. 

11. A more liberal government attitud 
toward antitrust statutes. 

12. Further elimination of uneconomi 
or financially weak operators in all fields, 
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Not the Worst Depression 


NE of the commonest offhand state- 
ments of recent months has been: 
“This is the worst of all after-panic de- 
ressions.”’ 
But mere reiteration is no proof, and a 
riter in the financial section of the New 
York Times suggests that we examine the 
ecord. And upon examination it is found 
hat the popular idea about this being the 


worst depression is all wrong: 
| The present depression is worse than 
ithat of 1921, because there was then no 
such accumulation of private indebtedness, 
contracted at inflated prices, here and 
abroad; in land, industrial plant, and stock 
ispeculation. 

| It is worse than that which followed 
11907, because England and France were 
Fae little affected, and because the general 
public in America was in a reasonably 
strong position. 

| But it has not been as bad as the de- 
ipression after 1893. The three years fol- 
lowing that panic witnessed complete 
\paralysis of American trade; imminent in- 
solvency of the United States Government; 
its rescue, by barely the margin of a day, 
from lapse to a depreciated silver standard; 
receiverships for one-fourth of the country’s 
railway mileage; nation-wide strikes of 
employes, sometimes amounting to in- 
|dustrial insurrection, and almost entire 
iprostration of our banking system, Wall 
(Street itself used to say in those days 
that America “‘has no financial future.’ 

It has certainly not repeated the after- 
math of 1873, when acute depression 
lasted four or five years, when it was caleu- 
lated that one-fifth of the investment in 
our railways represented properties sold 
in foreclosure, when failures of the largest 
New York banks were numerous and dis- 
astrous, when labor demonstrations reached 
the stage of bloodshed, and when the real- 
estate industry was a wreck. 

To extend the comparison to 1857 and 
1837, when internal trade in the United 
States was almost stopt, would be super- 
fluous. If times have been hard in 1931, 
there is still comfort in making comparison 
with those older hardships. 


Advantages of Trade-Marked 
Products 


N a time of dividend reductions and 
omissions, one of the exceptions is the 
Hershey Chocolate Company, which raises 
its dividend from a $5 annual basis to $6. 
This is noted by the New York Journal of 
Commerce as another piece of evidence indi- 
eating that some of the concerns ‘‘selling 
standard products in trade-marked pack- 
ages have enjoyed a marked ability to 
resist the general declining profits trend.” 
The reasons for this situation seem simple 
enough to The Journal of Commerce: 


Low-priced trade-marked products enjoy 

a marked stability of sales, especially when 
backed up with persistent advertising. 
Prices also vary seldom. On the other 
hand, costs, especially raw materials prices, 
sharply lower, so that even with a 
erately smaller volume of business, 


pot stay up or go ges 
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Easily locate 
Siaee RA ene eK OES 


advertised 
[SAGER Hyg SIAM SEE Sed ipl ere EY 


5 | eee You can get more help 
randas ’ out of your telephone 


EE book than you may 


realize. Its classified pages, besides listing 
trades, list brands also. Under names like 
Enna Jettick, Ford, Kelvinator, you will find 
the nearest dealer. When you want 
a certain product, not something 
claimed to be just as good, use this 
handy “Where to Buy It” guide. 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES, Accumulative Series* 
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Endorsement .... 


Large numbers of investors are holders of Corporate Trust 
Shares, Accumulative Series—investors who have purchased 
fixed investment trust shares because they offer diversifi- 
cation plus the convenience of the trust form of holding. 
Investors have purchased these particular Trust Shares be- 
cause of their recognized Sponsorship and because they were 
created against a background of long experience. Their wide 
investor-acceptance constitutes a significant endorsement. 


* Also available in distributive type known as Series AA 
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To holders of OLD SERIES 


The issuance of the new series of . addnewand desirable features based 
Corporate Trust Shares has in no’ ona long and successful experience 
way lessened the investment in the fixed trust field. 
strength and stability of the origi- Holders of the old series may ex- 
nal series. The life of the original change into shares of either of the 
trust is for 25 years, of which 22 mew series. The exchange of shares 
years have yet torun. Trust admin- __ of the old series for those of the new 
istration will continue as heretofore series is in no way compulsory or 
by the independent trustee, The necessary in order to protect the in- 
Chase National Bank of the City of | terests of holders. Each holder may 
New York. determine for himself after careful 
In creating the two new series, it consideration whether or not he 
has been the aim of the sponsorsto chooses to make the exchange. 


Ask Your Investment House or Bank 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street « New York 
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EMILY 
POST 


THE 
AUTHORITY 
ON 
MANNERS 


is now presenting a series of fascinating radio talks 
on etiquette, entertaining, appointments of the 
dining-room, and various ways to make the entire 
home a more gracious place in which to live. These 
programs may be heard 


Tuesdays and Thursdays 
Over 56 Radio Stations 


Mrs. Post’s talks were so well received and so 
enthusiastically commented upon when they were 
given on Thursdays only, that the time has been 
extended to include both Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
You will enjoy listening to Mrs. Post’s comments 


On the Coast-to-Coast 


General Electric 
Home Circle Program 
At 12 0’Clock Noon—Eastern Standard Time 


Please refer to your local newspapers for programs 
of stations nearest you. 

Mrs. Post’s two most noted books, ‘Etiquette: 
The Blue Book of Social Usage,’ and ‘The Per- 
sonality of a House: The Blue Book of Home Design 
and Decoration,” are available at all bookstores— 
$4.00 each—or $4.18 a copy, post-paid, from Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


A Guide For Those Who Aspire To Authorship 
By William Webster Ellsworth 
The former president of the Century Company 
tells what his long experience as a publisher taught 
him about the things that make for success in 
literary work. He analyzes the success of more 


than ninety authors; covers the question of college 
training and the occupations that help toward 
authorship; ete. Cloth. $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE mae VOICE OF 


(5) eae eines Nisest 


War correspondent, cowpuncher, editor, college pro- 
fessor, Arctic explorer, discoverer of ‘‘Lawrence of Arabia’; 
appointed by President Wilson as special representative 
to Europe during the War; accompanied the Prince of 
Wales on his India trip; has made over four thousand 
platform appearances—and is now engaged by the 
“Digest” exclusively to tell you what is happening 
throughout the world, Don’t miss this fascinating 
personality. 

NEW SCHEDULE 


Every Night, Except Saturday 
and Sunday 
(Unless Otherwise Specified) 
WIZ —New York City.............. 6:45 E.S. Time 
MET ——OBLOULY «55-4 yo cisiaite'sje.8 8 a,0 ule 6:45 E.S. Time 
WBZA —Springfield, Mass......2...4. 6:45 E.S. Time 
WBAL —Baltimore. .........0cececnes 6:45 1.8. Time 
KDKA —Pittsbiirgh. «0... 66s. v eee 6:45 1.8. Time 
WHAM-— Rochester (Ex. Thurs.)....... 6:45 E.S. Time 
WLW —Cincinnati. .. 2.5.2... cccneson 6:45 E.S, Time 
WMAQ —Chicago.... 2. cece cece eenes 5:45 C.S, Time 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide ae concerning the correct use of words for this column, 


the Funk & 


Readers who require immediate attention will 


Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


receive it if they enclose a 


stamped return envelop. No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


aliphatic.—"D. S. B.,”’ Lincoln, Nebr.—This 
word is an adjective used in chemistry to denote 
the source of different substances. Derived from 
the Greek aleiphatos, oil, fat, it means “obtained 
from fat; pertaining to or derived from fat.’’ The 
correct pronunciation is al/’i-fat’/ik—a’s as in fat, 
7's as in habit. 


as it were.—‘‘'W. A.,’’ Landing, N. J.—This 
expression has heen in the language since 1336. 
It is a parenthetic phrase used to indicate that a 
word or statement is perhaps not formally exact, 
tho practically right. 


Broceliande.—‘‘J. A. Y.,’’ North Hollywood, 
Calif.—This is the name of a mysterious forest 
noted in the annals of chivalry, which has been 
identified with the forest of Paimpont on the road 
between Rennes and Brest, France. Consult 
F. Bellamy, La Forét de Brecheliant—the latter is 
the more popularly known form by which Bro- 
celiande is identified by the French. In romance 
literature, it is connected with Merlin and Vivian, 
and in the 17th century, it was the abode of the 
hermit Eon de |’ Etoile. 


cadet.—‘C. McK.,”’ Maspeth, L. I., N. Y.— 
This word may be pronounced either ka- det’ (a as 
in final, e.as in get), or (French) ka’’de’ (a as in 
art; e as in prey). 


different.—‘‘E. T.,’’ Indianapolis, Ind.—In 
writing about this word, most purists have 
imagined vain things. Different to and_different 
from are both in good usage, the first in England, 
the second in the United States. Different from 
dates from 1590 (Shakespeare, ‘‘Comedy of 
Errors’’); different to, from Thomas Dekker, 1603; 
thereafter came the following: Different against, 
Heywood, 1624; different than in 1769. Then came 
a reversion to different from_by Addison, 1711, 
with different to revived by Fielding, 1737, who 
was followed by Goldsmith with different than 
in 1769. Different against and different with are 
obsolete. As to which of the other phrases to use, 
everything depends upon the context. 


n’t.—‘'H. P. T.,”’” Brooklyn, N. Y,—As a 
form of the third person singular, in the indicative 
mode, don’t is erroneous. Not ‘She don’t like 
him,’’ but ‘“‘She doesn’t or does not like him’’; 
not ‘“‘He don’t care to go,’ but ‘“‘He doesn’t or 
does not care to go.’’ Altho don’t, in the imperative 
mode, has been in use in English nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years, it is a colloquial contraction. 
In his first comedy, ‘‘ Love in a Wood,’’ William 
Wycherley used ‘‘ Don’t speak so loud (act ili, se. 2). 


employee.—I. C. K.,’ New York City.— 
This term is English and is applied to both male 
and female. Hmployé is French and masculine 
of which employée is the feminine. 


fracas.—‘‘H. G. S.,’”’ Chicago, I1l.—The plural 
of this word is formed regularly by the addition 
of -es—fracases. 


genuflection.—‘E. K. S.,’ Long Beach, 
Calif—The _ correct pronunciation is jen’’yu- 
fleck’shan—e’s as in get, u as in full, sh as in ship, 
a as in final. This pronunciation is uniformly 
indicated by modern dictionaries, and by Perry 
(1777), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Reid 
(1844). By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton and Knight (1802), and Jameson 
(1827) the pronunciation indicated was ji-niu- 
fick’shan—i as in police, iu as eu in feud, e as in 
get, sh as in ship, @ as in final. 


gratis.—F. M. K.,’’ Clemson College, S. C.— 
The correct pronunciation is gre’tis—e as in prey, 
i as in habit. The pronunciation gra’tis—a as in 
art, i as in hit—tho frequently heard, is incorrect. 


insofar.—‘‘B. J. B.,’’ Chicago, Ill—We have 
no record of insofar, and doubt its usage, for, 
so far is correct, and in the phrase ‘‘in so far,’’ the 
word in is redundant. 


lackadaisical.‘ P. H. V.,’’ Dallas, Tex.— 
This:is the preferred spelling of the word which 
means ‘‘affectedly pensive or sentimental; lan- 
guishing; listless.” 


Lion of Judah, the.—‘‘E. F.,’’ New York 
City.—The “Lion of Judah” means that the lion 
is the emblem of strength and majesty. In Genesis, 
ch. xlix, verse 9, Judah is compared to a lion, and 
in the Book of Revelation, ch. vy, verse 5, the 
Messiah is called the ‘‘ Lion of the tribe of Juda.’’ 


modern.—‘M. A. N.,’’ Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Some persons deliberately. adopt mispronuncia- 
tions that they may be talked about, as Mrs. 
Malaprop did. There is no justification for 
““modren’’ as the pronunciation of modern, which 
is correctly pronounced mod’/ern (o-as in not, eas 
in over). Some Scottish people, who trill their r’s, 
give the word a sound that approximates to that 
to which you refer, but it is merely a prolongation 


- of the “r’’ and not a misplacement. 


mumble-the-peg.—‘‘A. M. B.,’’ New York City. 
—This is the correct form of the term to which 
you refer. . It is a boys’ game played with a pen- 
knife which is tossed and flipped in various pre- 
scribed ways so as to stick in the ground, the 
player who fails in doing it being obliged to draw 


following from Mr. Leo K 


a peg out of the ground with his teeth. Variant} 
spellings in use are mumbly-peg and mumblety-peg,: 


pajamas.—"'B. N., Baltimore, _Md.—Thet 
preferred spelling in the United States is pajamas. 
The spelling used in England is pyjamas. In the 
transliteration of Oriental words, there is often: 
little choice among several forms which have; 
practically the same sound. Down to the middle’ 
of the nineteenth century, this word was spelled: 
also paijamahs, pigammahs, peijammahs, pie-| 
jamahs, pyjamahs; yet there are some Dpersonst 
who contend that usage does not simplify spelling. ; 


pitches.—‘‘C. H. C.,’’ Dalton, Mass.—Thet 
word pitches has been in use in the language sineet 
1542, It means an inclination, slope, or declivity,; 


realtor.—‘‘W. S. P.,’’ Baltimore, Md.—The 
correct pronunciation is 72’al-tor (or -tor, O as ini 
not)—i as in police, a as in final, and O as ini 
senator. 


” 


same, similar.—‘ A. F.,’’ Syracuse, N. Y— 
Same is often used where similar is the propers 
word. Sameness is absolute identity; similarity. 
mere likeness, or relative identity. A gale blowing: 
to-day with a velocity of 60 miles an_ hour is; 
similar to, but is not the same as, one that blew 
with a velocity of 60 miles one year ago, altho it: 
has the same amount of velocity. 


seeded.—“‘J. HB. li,” Galveston, Tex. —Thes 
meaning of seeded i in the examples cited is ‘‘ having 
grown. to maturity’’; hence, matured players, or, 
perhaps in the mind of the writer, players over- 
matured or that have run to seed. i 

telescope.—The Lexicographer owes to Mr. 
WILLIAM CLARKSON, of Detroit, Mich., the fol 
lowing: ‘‘ You may be interested if I quote fromm 
an old book I have: ‘Reflections Upon Ancientr 
and Modern Learning,’ by William Wotten, B.D.) 
printed in 1694. Chapter XV: ‘Of several Instru-t 
ments invented by the Moderns, which helped tct 
advance Learning’ :— “The Imperfections of Dis-: 
tance are remedied in a great Measure by Tele- 
scopes; whose chief Use, that comes under ou 
Consideration, is to discern the Stars, and other 
celestial Bodies. 

““*1To find out the first Inventor of these sorts oi« 
Glasses, it will be necessary to learn who firsts 
found out the Properties of Convex and Concave 
Glasses in the Refraction of Light. Dr. Plot has 
collected a great deal concerning F. Bacon, ini 
his Natural History of Oxfordshire; which seems 
to put it out of doubt that he knew that grearz 
Objects might appear little, and small Objects 
appear great; that distant Objects would seen 
near, and near Objects seem afar off, by different: 
Applications of Convex and Concave Glasses: 
upon the Credit of which Authorities, Mr. Molil 
neux (Dioptric, pp. 256-8) attributes the Inventior) 
of Spectacles to this learned Friar, the Time tct 
which their earliest use may be traced, agreeing 
very well with the Time in which he lived; bux 
how far F. Bacon went we know not. So that wa 
must go into Holland for the first Inventors 0: 
these excellent Instruments, and there they wer« 
first found out by one Zacharias Joannides 
(Borellus de vero Inventore Telescopii, p. 30), € 
Spectacle-maker (ibid, p. 35) of Middleburgh. ini 
Zeland; in 1590 (ibid, p. 30) he presented a Telel 
scope of Two Glasses to Prince Maurice, ana 
another to Arch-Duke Albert, the former of whom! 
apprehending that they might be of great Us 
War, desired him to conceai his Secret. For thi 
Reason, his Name’ was so little known, tha 
neither Des Cartes (Dioptric) nor Gerhar: 
Vossius (De scientiis Methemat., p. 70) had che 
heard any thing of him, when they attributed 
Invention of Telescopes to Jacobus Metius_ 
Alkmaer. However, it taking Air, Galileo Galilel 
took the hint, and’ made several telescopes, byt 
which making Observations upon heave ly 
Bodies, he got himself immortal Honour. . . 

“T think we can agree it sounds reasonably tr 
that secrecy. would be demanded, and its us 
warfare predicted, as judging by our own times 
our useful inventions are used to benefit man 
while on the other jhand, they are used for 1 
kind’s destruction.’’ 


tier.—‘'J. A. C.,’’ Chicago, Ill.—One of thi 
definitions of the noun tier is: ‘A rank or row in ¢ 
series of things placed one above another. 
Examples present themselves readily—a tier 
seats in a theater or stadium. Not quite so com 
mon but equally correct is the usage of the w 
in such a sentence as ‘the stories of the Env 
State Building rise, tier on tier, to a height 0 
1,248 feet.’’ Such an application of the word 
liberal. Here the phrase tier on tier serves 
intensify the idea of height expressed ma 
matically ir figures, 


zid, zhid.—The Lexicographer has receiv 
. Mader, of Musc 
Wis.: ‘“‘The Slav word zheed (zhid) is derived 
the German-Yiddish Jid (High-German: Ju 
German-Jewish Jid—u as in French ru 

meaning Jew, none of them means ‘having 
sheen; glistening; shining’). 
Jude, or Jiid, or zheed) all are devine of. cou 
from the Hebrew ‘Juda.’ 
words is peonounoed like the English ve there 
fore: Jid=Yeed; Jude=Yoodeh; Jid=Yid.” 
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hey Kat Everything 
ithout Indigestion 


Boe SMITH and Harry Brown used 
to eat lunch together every day. 
Their friends poked fun at them because 
they had ‘“‘fussy stomachs.”’ But if they 
ate many of the foods they really liked 
best, they suffered withindigestion, heart- 
burn, sour stomach, acidity and gas. 


Then Bob discovered Tums, the de- 
lightful new candy-like antacid mint 
that prevents and relieves indigestion. 
He was quick to tell Harry about the 
wonderful results. Now they laugh- 
ingly say, “Soup to 
nuts—we eat everything. 


One day it’s hamburger, 
the next it’s mince pie. 
Favorite foods such as 
hot biscuits, cabbage, |] are 
onions, coffee bring no 
bad after effects.” They 
enjoy smoking a lot 


buying 


FREE 


Thousands of people foe 
img Tums UMS 
in the convenient fio 
$1.00 box contain- (Xe 
ing 12 rolls—thus 
getting 2 rolls free. 


more, too, because there is no fear of 
discomfort. 


Almost everyone (about 7 out of every 
10 Americans) is at times distressed by 
indigestion due to wrong food combina- 
tions, hurried eating, nervous strain, ex- 
cessive smoking, etc. When some favorite 
food distresses you or some other cause 
brings on that burning sourness or that 
nauseating gassy fullness, simply eat 
three or four Tums after meals—often 
one is enough. 


You’ll like Tums. These 
delightfully refreshing ant- 
acid mints are so much 
more agreeable and handy 
3 than old-fashioned dis- 
Zs agreeable preparations. Al- 
wayscarry Tums in pocket 
or purse. Get a roll at any 
drug store—only 10c. 


( TOMS 


TUMS ARE ANTACID...NOTA LAXATIVE. For a laxative, use the 
safe, dependable Vegetable corrective NR WNATURE’S REMEDY). Only 25c. 


EAT LIKE CANDY 
ONLY 10% 


PS. Sweeten the Stomach and You Sweeten the Breath 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Excuse These Tears.—There’s something 
sort of pathetic about a horsefly sitting on 
the radiator of a trueck.— Malteaser. 


Decimal System.—Hxr—‘‘ There are sev- 
eral things I can always count on.”’ 

SuE—'‘ What are they?.”’ 

Hr—“ My fingers.’’—Wampus. 


Try Sleeping in a Draft.—We may be 
wrong, but our thought is that more per- 
sons would pronounce Tsitsihar correctly 
if the war had come in hay-fever time.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 


Gleam in the East.—‘‘ Have 
you noticed any signs of better 
business? ”’ 

“Yes, the people who couldn’t 
pay their bills are starting to 
promise.”’—Legion Weekly. 


When the Dove Coos. — 
MAGISTRATE (to woman in- 
volved in matrimonial dispute) 
—‘‘Did you and your husband 
quarrel on Friday night?” 

Wire—‘‘And the next day 
pay day! Certainly not!’— 
Wall Street Journal. 


And Drive Out.—The tourist 
rushed into the village shop. 
“T want a quart of oil, some 
petrol, a couple of spark-plugs, 
a five-gallon can, and four pie 
tins.” 

“Allright,” replied the enter- 
prising clerk, ‘‘and you can 
assemble ’er in the back room 
if you want to.’ — Illinois 
Central Magazine. 


Knows Her Chronology.— 
STREET-CAaR Conpucror—‘‘How old are 
you, my little girl?”’ 

Lirrte Boston Girt—‘‘If the corpora- 
tion doesn’t object, I'd prefer to pay full 
fare and keep my own statisties.’’—Bean- 
pot. 


Fugue in Seven Sharps.—Buiinxs—‘‘I 
hear you and your neighbor are on the 
outs. What happened?” 

JinkKs—‘‘ Well, my kids are taking music 
lessons, and the other day he sent over an 
ax with a note saying, ‘Try this on your 
piano!’”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Compliment to Her Hosts.—Our recent 
anecdote about the child who rendered the 
second line of the Lord’s Prayer: ‘‘Holly- 
wood be Thy name” has brought to us, 
from Mrs. C. M. R., a story which is new 
to us if not to all of our readers: 

A little girl from Boston whose name 
was Halliwell was spending the night with 
the Cabots. She knelt at Mrs. Cabot’s 
knee to say her evening prayer. 

“Our Father Who art in heaven,’ the 
little one began devoutly, “Cabot be Thy 
name.” 

“What? That is not right, dear!’ said 
the startled lady. 

“Oh,” said the child, ‘‘of course at home 
I say, ‘Halliwell be Thy namé,’ but here 
I thought it more polite to say ‘Cabot.’ ’’— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Brief Bereavement.—Girls certainly do 
regret losing their youth—unless they pick 
up another one immediately.— Juggler. 


New Pedestrian Peril.—Scors Gane- 
stpR—‘‘Na, then, Laddie, ye’d better pay 
up, or I'll be taking ye for a—a walk.’’— 
The Humorist (London). 


Out of Practise.—Wire—‘‘’Ere you are, 
just ’ome after doin’ two years for arson, 
and now you can’t even make the kitchen 


fire draw!’’—Passing Show. 
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Ex-Phone Girl: 


Try ’Em Cold in a Churchyard.— 
“What silly question is he asking now?”’ 

“Oh, he wants to know if you can get a 
barking cough eating hot dogs.’’—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


Boosting the Delicatessen.—ButT.LeEr (to 
new cook)—‘Mind you, I’m not saying 
anything about your ecooking—but there’s 
been a terrible run on cheese and biscuits 
in the dining-room to-night!’”’—The Humor- 
ast (London). 


When Stars Clash.—It seems that when 
the Crown Prince of the Royal Family of 
Barrymores was appearing on Broadway 
in the stage production of ‘‘ Hamlet,” J 
Cc occupied a stage box at one of the 
matinee performances. 

It is quite a well-known fact that Miss 
C on all her excursions into the public 
limelight is not only seen but heard—and 
this particular afternoon proved no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

John Barrymore hadn’t been on the stage 
five minutes when he knew J. (@! 
was in the audience. But he didn’t ac- 
knowledge her presence until the end of 
the performance when, in making his 
customary curtain speech, he bowed in the 
direction of Miss C ’s box and said: 

“And, in conclusion, may I take this op- 
portunity to thank Miss J C——for the 
privilege of co-starring with her this after- 
noon?”’—New York Morning Telegraph. 


“The number has been changed!’’ 
—'‘‘Life.”’ 


Slips That Pass in the Nig t 


Early Beginner.—Abraham Lincoln w 
born in a house which he helped his fathe 
to build.— Bainbridge (N. Y.) paper. 


Real Bootleg at Last.— | 

WINE. FLAVOR BRICKS ' 
Made of genuine cowhide, $8.95. 3, | 
—Santa Rosa (Calif.) papers i 


Tickled Pink.—At church last Sunds 
Mr. B , the choir leader sang: ‘‘I M 
Not Pass This Way Again” to the deli 
* of the congregation.— Vermont 

paper. 


Exit Mr. Cupid.—-Groce 
and meat market with lovi 
rooms; no competition, a bar- 
gain quick sale; leaving tow 
—San Antonio Light. 


But It Really Was Risky. 
One of the model boys of o 
home is a young lad who w 
killed when he was only € 
years of age.—New York A mer- . 
wcan. = 


ertainly a old reeption. — 
A menaing glane from t 
adjutant indiated to the al 
that the time had ome to be 
bowed out.—New York Herald | 
Tribune. 


Maybe Wore a Raincoat 
Finally, concealing my cloth 
in the various mysterious r 
cesses of an impressive car 
and painted, gilded wardrobe, 
I went out to the Kunstler- 
haus, on, the Lenbachplatz, for dinner. 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Relations Beware. — Sprinkle on 
shelves a mixture of half borax and h 
sugar. This will poison every aunt the 
finds it.—Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin. 


Frequent Casualty.—F 


W: a 
K W: , his wife, and Mrs. G 
W: petits: mother-in-law, were released — 


from the Hazard hospital where they ha d 
been taken after being overcome by soe 
gas in their home pereday be 
Asbury Park Press. a 


Hold nisse Pickles. ae Sundaes 
half-ineh taller, 1.21 pounds heavier. 
considerably stronger is the Bar 
College freshman girl of this year than. 
elder sister of 10 years ago. Statist 
to prove the contention are these, issu 
today by Professor Agnes Wayman, | he 
of the department of physical education ; 

Miss 1931: ; 

Height 64.33 inches; — weight 1 
pounds; grip 70.69 pounds; lunch cay 
192 cubic inches. 
‘Miss 1921: 


